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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 


HERE is no country of Europe 

which exhibits both the beauties 
of nature, and the character of man, ina 
more striking or interesting aspect than 
the Tyrot. The events of the preced- 
ing years have given an interest of a 
higher kind to its mountains and val- 
lies, than belongs to the theatre of 
any other warfare. Bold as the spirit 
of resistance was which every where 
arose to resist the progress of French 
dominion ; and valiantly as the people 
of every country have struggled to pre- 
serve their independence, or recover 
the national glory which their late 
misfortunes had sullied; there is yet 
no country which has evinced so he- 
" Foic a Sspisit-s there. is ng people who 
have displayed so memorable a devo- 
tion as the inhabitants of the Tyrol. 
The Spaniards had a great country 
and strong fortresses, and the power- 
ful assistance of England, to support 
them; the Russians rested on the re- 
source of a mighty empire, and de- 
veloped the military power which had 
so long made .Eurorpe tremble, in de- 
fending themselyes against the French 
invasion: the Prussians rose against a 
weakened and dispirited enemy, and. 
shared in the exultation of unequalled 
triumphs, when they joined the vic- 
‘orious Russians in the pursuit of their 
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enemy.. It was in the Tyrol only that 
the people rested on their own courage 
and patriotism alone. It was there, 
that at the first signal of war, its whole 
population flew toarms. They stopt 
not to calculate the chances of success 
in the contest in which they were to 
engage. ‘They weighed not the weak- 
ness of their own resources, and the 
small number on which they could de- 
pend, when compared with the ap- 
palling multitudes by whom they were 
to be assailed. ‘They heard only the 
voice of their sovereign calling them ta 
arms, and listened to the dictates of 
their own hearts in the answer which 
they made to him. 

Nor was it any blind confidence in 
success, or any presumptuous contempt 


.for.the French armies, which induced 


the Tyrolese, in 1809, to rise unani- 
mously against the French dominion. 
The enemies whom they were about 
to encounter, were the same troops 
with whom they had maintained many 
severe contests in the former wars. 
The power whom they fearlessly at- 
tacked was the power before whom 
they had seen all the monarchies of 
Europe successively bow; and beneath 
the weight of: whose arms, even the 
gigantic might of Russia had been con- 
strained to bend. When the peasantry 
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of Tyrol flew to arms, they knew well 
the perilous and desperate service on 
which they were entering. Every 
man took leave of his family, and his 
friends, ax of those whom he would 
probably never meet again. ‘They 
prepared themselves, after the pious 
manner of their country, for what they 
deemed a holy warfare, by the most 
solemn rites of their religion. ‘The priest 
in every parish assembled those who 
were to join the army, and animated 
them by his exhortations, and blessed 
those who might die in defence of their 
country. Every family assembled to- 
gether, and prayed, thatthe youths who 
were to leave it might support their good 
name in the hour of danger, and die 
rather than dishonour their native land. 
In. many instances even the sacrament 
was administered, as for the last time in 
life, and accompanied with the solemni- 
ties which the Catholic Church enjeins 
for the welfare of a departing soul. It 
was with such holy rites, and by such 
exercises of family-devotion, that those 
brave men prepared themselves for the 
fearful warfare on which they were 
entering ; and it was the spirit which 
they thus inhaled that supported them 
when they were left to their own re- 
sources, and enabled them, even amidst 
all the depression arising from the de- 
sertion of their allies, and famine among 
themselves, to present an undaunted 
front to the hostility of combined 
Europe. 

It was asingular and extraordinary 
circumstance, with what unanimity, 
and how simultaneously the insurrec- 
tion began over.-every part of the 
country. ‘The tidings of the Aus- 
trians having crossed the Inn, and of 
a corps approaching the Tyrol, had no 
sooner reached the frontier, than it was 
conveyed, with almost magical celerity, 
tothe remotest valleys. Every where 
the inhabitants, without any concert 
among themselves, took up arms, and 
marched at the same moment towards 
the chief towns of the districts in which 
they were placed. ‘The Austrian 


authorities, charged with organizing 
the insurrection in their course up the 
valleys, met the different corps of peas- 
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antry descending with the fowling 
pieces, and other rustic arms, which 
they had in their possession. ‘These 
small bodies, proceeding down their 
valleys, received continual accessions 
of strength as they advanced ; and, 
like the mountain stréams, whose 
course they followed, rolled onwards 
their united force towards the plain. 

There is reason to believe, that the 
chiefs of the conspiracy were well ac- 
quainted, for some time previous, with 
the war which was in contemplation 
between Austria and France. But 
their knowledge could not be gene- 
rally communicated, both from the 
tisk of entrusting so important a secret 
to many persons, and from the extra- 
ordinary obstacles to the circulation of . 
information which the nature of the 
country presented. The knowledge 
of each valley was in a great measure 
confined to its own little society ; bare 
rocks, and snowy mountains, forming 
insuperable barriers to all intercourse 
with the neighbouring people. The 
simultaneous insurrection of the ‘T'y- 
rolese, therefore, must be imputed to 
that burst of generous feeling which 
animated all ranks at that eventful 
crisis, and to that noble confidence in 
each other, which led the inhabitants 
of every valley to take up arms, in the 
sure belief that all their countrymen 
had done the same. 

When the peasants from the valleys 
which connected with the Inn Thal as- 
sembled round Inspruck, they exhi- 
bited a motley and extraordinary ap- 
pearance. ‘T'he young and the old, 
the rich and the poor, were all crowd- 
ed together without order, or military 
equipment of any kind, and dressed 
in the picturesque and striking man- 
ner which is peculiar to those moun- 
taineers. Most of the peasants had 
a fowling-piece, er rifle; but in every 
other species of equipment they were 
miserably deficient. Cannon, or stores, 
or horsemen, they had none, and even 
their swords were hardly such as are 
suited to modern warfare. Many aged 
warriors bore the halbards which their 
forefathers had used in the days when 
armour was’ worn by the cayalry, and 
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with which the Swiss had resisted the 
chivalry of Charles the Bold onthe 
field of Morat. The spears which 
others carried were the same which 
had been used in the bloody wars be- 
tween the Swiss and the Tyrolese, 
above three hundred years ago, and 
which had been preserved with reli- 
gious care by the descendants of the 
persons who there distinguished them- 
selves. Many did not possess even 
such arms as these; but joined their 
comrades with no other weapons than 
ascythe, a pruning-hook, or a rusty 
bayonet. But, though variously equip- 
ped, and for the most part but half- 
armed, all were animated by the same 
spirit, and all felt not only the strong- 
est determination in their own mind, 
but the surest reliance on the fidelity 
and courage of their associates. 

The poetical description which Mr. 
Scott bas given of the gathering of the 
Clan Alpin in Balquhidder, by the 
order of Roderick Dhu, was here re- 
alized on a far greater scale, and in the 
prosecution of a nobler purpose. 


From the gray sire whose trembling hand, 
Could hardly buckle on his brand ; 

To the raw boy whose shaft and bow 

Were yet scarce terror to the crow ; 

Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered his little horde of men, 

‘That met as torrents from the height, 

in Highland dale their streams unite : 
Sull gathering as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong.” — 


‘The peasantry who assembled round 
jospruck amounted to above 20,000 ; 
and having formed such hasty arrange- 
ments as the exigency of the moment 
would permit, they commenced an at- 
tack on the town. 
ficiently to admire the courage of these 
brave men in this their first encounter 
with the French troops. ‘They had to 
cross a narrow bridge of great length, 
in front of a battery of cannon, support- 
ed on either side by files of infantry, 
securely posted behind wails, or within 
the houses.—The storming of the cele- 
brated bridge of Lodi, of which so much 
has been said, was not so perilous an 
enterprize as this was; and the French 
grenadiers who there rushed upon the 
Austrian battery, did not require the 
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same individual determination’ which 
was here evinced by these undisciplined 
mountaineers. ‘heir first essay in 
arms,.was an achievement at which the 
courage ef most veteran soldiers would 
have failed. 

The leaders of the charge were in- 
stantly destroyed by the murderous 
fire of grape shot, which swept the 
bridge; but the firmness and enthu- 
siasm of the people overcame every 
obstacle, and they succeeded in forcing 
the pass, and capturing the cannon 
which defended it. The immediate 
consequence, was the evacuation of 
the town aftid'the lower Inn Thal by 
the French troops, ‘To this day, the 
inhabitants speak of this achievement, 
as well they may, with exultation; and 
point with pride to the walls which are 
literally riddled with grape. shot, to 
mark the severity of the fire to which 
their countrymen were exposed. 

The next important ‘action in the 
war, was on arocky ridge, between 
Reichenhall and Viedering, on the road 
from Salzburg to Worgel. ‘The French 
and Bavarians, under the Duke of 
Daatzic, having captured Salzburg, af- 
ter the fatal battle of Ratisbon, ad- 
vanced towards the Tyrol, on the great 
road from Vienna to Inspruck, ‘The 
Tyrolese, under Hofer, took post on a 
rocky eminence, surrounded by ‘vast 
and precipitous mountains, immediately 
to the westward of a small lake which 
lies on the frontier of the Salzburg 
territory—lIt is impossible to imagine a 
scene of more perfect beauty, than the 
one which was here selected as the field 
of batde. A lake of small dimensions 
not unlike Loch Achray, in Perthshire, 
spreads itself at the foot of lofty cliffs 
whose sides and base are clothed with 
luxuriant woods, and penetrates far into 
their lovely recesses. Green fields, and 
white cottages, and smiling orchards 
fringe the margin of the water, and 
occupy the narrow space which lies 
between the lake and the stupendous 
rocks by which itis surrounded. ‘The 
road winds through this delightful 
region till it reaches the extremity of 
the lake, when it ascends the rugged 
and almost perpendicular cliffs which 
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form its western boundary, and separ- 
ate, on this side, the territories of Saltz- 
burg from those of Tyrol. 

It was on these cliffs that the 
Tyrolese took their station—Vast fo- 
rests of larch and fir cover the higher 
parts of the mountains, and entirely 
concealed the peasants who occupied 
the passes, It was early on the morn- 
ing ofthe 14th May, that the French 
troops, to the number of 28000, broke 
up from Reichenhall, where they had 
passed the night, and advanced along 
the margin of the lake, towards: the 
ridge which the Tyrolese occupied. A 
thick mist, very prevalent at daybreak 
in that eountry, at first concealed their 
movements ; and the peasants were too 
inexperienced in the art of war, to have 
gained any previous intelligence of their 
approach, 

They were saying their matin prayers 
on the morning of holy Thursday, 
which is kept with remarkable devotion 
by all the people, when the most ad- 
vanced first perceived, through the mist 
which was beginning to rise, the sun 
glittering on the bayonets of the hostile 
troops that were advancing . against 
them. ‘The increasing warmth of the 
day shortly after dispelled the clouds, 
and the Tyrolese from their. station in 
the forest, beheld the long lines of 
infantry and cavalry, that were wind- 
ing along the margin of the lake, and 
beginning to ascend the rugged emi- 
nence on which they were stationed. 
A dead silence prevailed throughout 
the whole patriot army ; at this mag- 
nificent and animating spectacle, and.in 
the pause of anxious suspence which 
ensued, they distinctly heard ‘the 
measured tread of marching men, 
which, more even than the immeasura- 
ble extent of their files bespoke the 
number and discipline of their enemies. 

Before ascending into the higher 
parts of the forest, however, the French 
general, who had prebably received 
intelligence that the peasants were 
stationed in ambush some where in the 
neighbourhood, halted the main body 
of his troops, and detached some light 
regiments in advance, to explore the 
wild and broken ascent that lay before: 


him.—The Tyrolese had the most ex- 
press orders to conceal themselves with 
the utmost care from the enemy ; and 
so admirably was this order obeyed by 
men who had been accustomed from 
their infancy to lie in ambush in the 
pursuit of game, that the French 
tirailleurs could perceive no traces of 
anenemy. ‘They advanced nearly to 
the summit of the ridge, but the most 
perfect silence every where prevailed, 
and they perceived nothing but a dark 
and gloomy forest on both sides of the 
road, filled with aged trees and broken 
with underwood and precipices. The 
main body of the French, encouraged 
by this aecount, proceeded fearlessly to 
mount the pass; and their columns 
gradually became more disorderly as 
they toiled up the steep ascent, exposed 
to the horizontal and burning rays of 
the sun, which now shone forth with 
anclouded splendor. ‘The soldiers who 
had kept their ranks in the valley be- 
low, became careless as they ascended, 
and the young and thoughtless among 
them lightened their toil by singing the 
gay and national airs of France. 

But their gaiety was not of long du- 
ration. No sooner was the main body 
ofthe French army mounted on the 
ascent, than, on the signal of a musket 
fired from a cliff in the centre, one in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming fire 
burst forth from all parts of the forest. 
Instantly the peasantry showed them- 
selves in vast numbers, and issuing 
from their recesses, rushed «upon the 
enemy, while a loud and universal 
shout announced the dreadful success 
ef their discharge. The French column, 
amazed and terrified at this extraor- 


” dinary attack, fell back in the utmost 


confusion, and in hurrying down to 
the valley, presented an indiscriminate 
mass on which the fire of their enemies 
took effect with unerring precision. 
In less than ten minutes the whole 
column, amounting to neariy 18000, 
which had begun this perilous ascent, 
was precipitated back into the vailey, 
while the whole road which they had 
occupied, was filled by the dead and the 
wounded, or choked up with fallen 
horses agd broken waggons, overturn- 
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ed in *the hurry of the flight. The 
Tyrelese pursued them into the beau- 
tiful little plain below, and then re- 
turned to their station among the pre- 
cipices, 

The French troops renewed the at- 
tack with their accustomed gallantry, 
duriog the remaipder of the forenoon ; 
but they were never able to sustain 
the desperate fire which the T'yroiese 
marksmen kept up from their inac- 
cessible position. At length, tired with 
fruitless efforts, they drew off their 
troops, and the peasants, imagining 
that the victory was decided, left their 
posts in great numbers, in order to hear 
mass, and return thanksgiving at some 
neighbouring convents. The defence 
of the pass was now devolved to some 
Austrian battalions, and the French, 
perceiving the weakness of their oppo- 
vents, renewed the attack, and after a 
vigotous opposition, succeeded in 
establishing themselves on the heights. 
The peasants, how much soever they 
were enraged at seeing victory thus 
snatched from their grasp, were com- 
pelled to fall back to the interior of the 
vountry ; and Inspruck, with the whole 
valley of the Inn, was again occupied 
by the hostile army. 

The Austrians, with a degree of 
pusillapimity which can never be suf- 
liciently reprobated, now abandoned 
the country to its merciless conquer- 
ors, and the ‘T'yrolese were left to rely 
entirely on their own resources. The 
grand army. had.already destroyed the 
Austriaa army in the plains of Bavaria, 
and had penetrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna; and the ‘Tyrol had 
received n0 warlike supplies of any im- 
portance from their flattering allies. In 
this emergency, however, their own 
courage did not desert them. Speck- 
bacher and Hofer, their two: leaders, 
retired to their respective vallies on the 
opposite sides of the Inn, and roused 
the pesantry to a continuance of the 
war by their eloquence and their ex- 
ample. Speckbacher undertook him- 
selfto convey the intelligence of the 


ardour which prevailed io his valleys- 


across the Inn that was then occupied 
ay the French troops. He set out 
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accordingly, accompanied by his tried 
friends George Zoppell and Simon 
Lechner, and endeavoured to penetrate 
across the part of the valley which 
seemed most weakly guarded. But in 
the middle of the night, while they 
were treading softly through a broken 
tract of rocks and underwood, they 
came upon a detachment of 100 Ba- 
varian dragoons. They had gone too 
farto recede; but, nevertheless, they 
hesitated for a moment before they 
ventured to attack their opponents, 
who were leaning on their arms, round 
a blazing fire, with their horses stand- 
ing on the outside of the circle. Being 
determined, however, to risk every thing 
rather than abandon their purpose, they 
levelled their rifles, and by their first 
discharge killed and wounded several 
of the enemy. During the confusion 
which ensued upon this unexpected 
attack, they loaded tbeir pieces, and, 
hastily mounting the oliffs, fired again 
before their numbers were perceived. 
The Bavarians, conceiving that they 
were beset by a large body of the 

asantry, fled in all directions ; and 
Speckbacher, with his brave associates,. 
succeeded in penetrating before morn- 
ing to the outposts of their countrymen. 

One of the severest actions in the 
war was fought in the ravines of Mount 
Isel, on the 29th May. The, ground 
here was singularly adapted for the 
peculiar warfare in which the Tyrolese 
excelled, and had been selected with 
much judgment by fheir leader, to 
awaken and animate the courage of the 
peasaotry. It consists of a variety of 
wooded knolls, intersected with ravines, 
and surmounted by shapeless piles of 
bare rock. ‘The great road which 
traverses these mountains, winds up 
these little valleys, and sweeps round 
the base of the wooded hills that sur- 
round them, through villages and de- 
tached cottages of the most perfect 
beauty. In one of the most secluded 
spots of this romantic district is situ 
ated the abbey of Wilten, to which a 
superstitious veneration has long been 
paid by the people. It had long ago 
been prophesied, that the neighbour- 
hood of this abbey was to be the scene 
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of the greatest triumphs to the Tyro- 
Jese; and the imaginations of the 
people, already warmed by the events 
of the war, looked forward with con- 
fidence to the accomplishment of the 
prophecy,’ in the events of the war 
which had assumed so interesting a 
character. Here, accordingly, Hofer 
collected all his forces, and exerted ali 
his efforts to animate their spirits. The 
whole male population of the southern 
and eastern valleys were, by his exer- 
tions, assembled ; a motley group, led 
on by leaders of various kinds, and 
bound together only by the sense of 
theircommon danger, and their com- 
mon enthusiasm against the enemy. 
During the night which preceded 
ihe battle, the friars traversed the dif- 
ferent positions of the peasantry, and 
assisted in their devotions, and ani- 
mated them to the courageous dis- 
charge of their duty. Many of these 
brave men actually joined the combat- 
ants, and were seen the next day, in 
iheir cowl and sandals, exposed to the 
hottest of the fire, sustaining the cou- 
vage of the soldiers, and administering 
the consolations of religion to those 
that fell in battle. Nor let it be ima- 
gined that these efforts, on the part of 
theclergy, were either unnecessary or 
unattended with important coasequen- 
ces on the issue of the contest. The 
‘Tyrolese were at this period entirely 
abandoned by the Austrians; they 
were pressed on all sides by the victo- 
rious arms of the French, and had re- 
tired to their central fastnesses as the 
jast asylum of liberty and religion. 
To veteran troops, trained te war, led 
on by chiefs of consummate ability, and 
provided with every thing necessary 
for its prosecution, they could oppose 
only hasty levies, destitute of artillery 
and of equipments, and ignorant even 
of the rudiments of the military art. 
What is still more, to troops who had 
been tried in innumerable combats, 
and who had stood side by side dur- 
ingalong and eventful war, they had 
to oppose men entirely ignorant of 
each other, and distrustful, like all 
inexperienced troops, of the courage 
and fidelity of their comrades in arms. 
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It was the clergy who supplied the 
link that bound this unconnected mass 
together—it was their exhortations 
that gave them acommon feeling and 
animated them by common hopes—and 
it was the spirit which they kindled 
that communicated to the shepherds of 
the Alps, in their first essay in arms, 
that heroic and generous confidence in 
each other which constitutes at once the 
strength and the pride of veteran 
soldiers, 

To such a pitch, accordingly, was 
the enthusiasm of the people wound 
up, that not only the little children, 
but even the women, were engaged in 
the great battle which ensued. The 
French observed, that the prisoners 
taken from them by the enemy were 
for the most part guarded by women 
only; and they at first imagined that 
this was done in derision ; but the fact 
was, that the whole male population ot 
the country had taken up arms, and 
were actually engaged in the front of 
the combat. ‘The little children whose 
age would not permit them to bear 
arms, still lingered about the ranks of 
their fathers, and sought, by any little 
offices, to render themselves useful in 
the common cause. One of these, a 
son of Speckbacher, a boy of ten years, 
followed his father into the battle, and 


continued by his side in the hottest of 


the fire. He was several times desired 
by his father to retire, at length, whea 
he was obliged to obey, he ascended a 
little rising ground, where the balls from 
the French army struck, and gathering 
them in his hat, carried them to such of 
his countrymen as he understood were 
in want of ammunition. 

The action was long and severely 
contested from morning till night. The 
French and Bavarians advanced to the 
attack with the greatest resolution ; 
while the ‘'yrolese were stationed on a 
succession of knolls, covered with fir, 
with their line extending across the 
little valleys that lay between them. In 
these valleys they had hastily construct 
ed field-works, consisting of fir trees, 
felled and laid one ahove another, on 
which they stationed the bravest of 
their combatants. It was impossible 
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not to admire the firmness with which 
the French grenadiers advanced to the 
attack of these entrenchments, and the 
ardent and enthusiastic valour with 
which they were defended—columns 
after columns pressed on in admirable 
order and with an unfaltering step; and 
column after column was swept off 
by the unceasing rolling fire which 
the peasantry kept up. Some of these 
brave men even reached the foot of 
the barriers which had been construct- 
ed, and were beat down by the mus- 
quets of the T'yrolese, while struggling 
to penetrate through them. Nor was 
the valour displayed in the defence less 
eminently conspicuous. As the fore« 
most of the peasants were swept off by 
ihe tirailleurs or the grape-shot of the 
Bavariaus, their place was supplied by 
new combatants, eager to prolong the 
contest. ‘I'he sons mounted the breach 
which their fathers had lately held, and, 
while weeping for the death of those 
most dear to them, resolutely and 
manfully continued the fight. Imme- 
diately in the rear were stationed the 
wives and daughters of those who were 
engaged, and, like their ancestors in the 
time of the Romans, relieved the suffer- 
ings of those who were wounded, and 
ceased not to animate the courage of 
those who survived, by their example 
and their tears. 

The war in this great battle aocord- 
ingly assumed a character unknown in 
the warfare of modern times, Placed 
in the very centre of their country, and 
fighting for the defence of their homes, 
in the midst of their native villages, the 
pathetic incidents of individual distress 
were mingled with the cries, and tumult, 
and animation ef the battle. The 
wounded were not left, as in ordinary 
campaigas, to the cold and mercenary 
attendants of a field hospital. They 
were conveyed instantly to their rela- 
tions and friends; and died in the 
midst of all who were dear to them, 
and in the sight “of their own hills 
which they had loved so well.” ‘Those 
who fell in the field were not cast, as in 
ordinary battles, into one undistinguish- 
ed grave, but were conveyed to their 
native homes, and their remains pre- 
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served with religious care, and interred, 
with a mingled feeling of exultation 
and grief, in the sepulchres of their 
fathers. The Tyrolese felt all 
that sublime devotion to their coun- 
try’s welfare, which made the Spartan 
mothers rejoice over their sons who had 
failen in battle; but the stern feelings 
of ancient virtue were tempered with 
the gentler spirit of christian devotion ; 
and the graves of those who fell in the 
war, are still strewed with flowers, to 
mark the undecaying affection with 
which their memory is cherished by 
the little cilele to whom their victory 
was known. 

The victory, though long doubtful, 
at length declared for the righteous 
side. Before sunset the French and 
Bavarian ranks were entirely broken, 
and the shattered remnants of their 
forces fled in the utmost confusion to 
the valley of the Inn. ‘hither the 
Tyrolese pursued them ; and the news 
of this great victory soon brought 
thousands of new levies to their stand- 
ards. The patriotic force rolled on- 
wards, increasing as it advaneed, till 
they occupied all the heights that sur- 
rounded the town of Inspruck. Thirty 
thousand men, the flower of the whole 
population of the Tyrol, and animated 
to enthusiasm by their recent successes, 
hemmed in the united forces of the 
French and Bavarians, who still 
amounted to twenty-five thousand men. 
These troops, however, were completely 
dispirited by the defeat which they had 
experienced ; and beheld, with anxious 
dread, on the evening of June Ist, the 
increasing bodies of the peasantry, 
who shewed themselves on all the ris- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood of 
the town. The spectacle, indeed, was 
such as might have struck terror into 
troops less. acquainted than they were 
with the valour and animosity of their 
enemies. On all sides, as far as the eye 
could reach, they discerned Jarge num- 
bers of men, whose activity and in- 
creasing columns indicated some great 
and immediate attack, and when niglit 
fell, a thousand fires on the surround- 
ing mountains cast a red and fearful 
light on their own shattered and dispir- 
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ited troops, and magnified to an incred- 
ible degree the numbers and formida- 
ble aspect of their opponents. The 
French remained under arms during 
the night, in hourly expectation of an 
attack ; and, at length, drew off their 
forcas, leaving Innspruck a second 
time, to the brave men who had fought 
so nobly for its relief. | 

The whole valley of the Inn, as far 
as the fortress of Kuffstein was now 
recovered by the ‘T'yrolese, and they 
were on the point of bringing to a suc- 
cessful termination the siege of that 
fortress, when the fatal news of the 
battle of Wagram, and: of the conse- 
quent armistice between the Austrians 
and French was received. Shortly af- 
ter this mournful intelligenge was made 
known the ‘Tyrolese found themselves 
attacked by a great and overwhelming 
force under the Duke of Dantzic, which 
successively drove them from the lower 
and upper Inn Thal, and compelled 
them to take refuge in the fastnesses 
between Sterzing and Innspruck, in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Brenner. 
The conduct of the Tyrolese leaders, 
on this occasion, afforded a striking ex- 
ample of that mixture of religious en- 
thusiasm with fixed and intrepid con- 


duct, which so strongly marks the 
character of that people. - No sooner 
was Hofer informed of the armistice 
between France and Austria, and of 
the evacuation of Innspruck by the 
Austrian troops, than he retired to a 
hermitage in one of the farthest recesses 
of the great range of Alps which separ- 
ates the valley of the Inn from that ot 
the Adige. Here he spent some days 
in solitude and prayer, revolving, it 
may be imagined, in his mind the dif- 
ferent plans which might be formed for 
the relief of his country ; and preparing 
himself for the sufferings and insuks 
and death, to which, in the prosecution 
of his heroic purposes, he might be ex- 
posed. Nor were these hours of soli- 
tary meditation without their influence 
upon the character of his future life. 
It was from them that he inhaled that 
holy spirit which rendered him supe- 
rior to the temptations, and fitted him 
for the sufferings of the world; and it 
was here that that invincible resolution 
was formed which never deserted him 
during the subsequent hours of nationa! 
or individual distress, and enabled bim 
to die like a good Christian and a brave 
man, when his earthly career was ter- 
minated, within the walls of Mantua. 


To be continued. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN SACKEOUSE, 


THE ESQUIMAUX. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, March 1819. 


ao SACKEOUSE was born in 1797, 
on the west coast of Greeniand, in 
iatitude about “70° north: 'n 1816, 
when the whale ships of the season 
were about to return home, he contrived 
to get on board the ‘Thomas and Ann, 
Captain Newton, of the port of Leith. 
Having made friends of all the sailors, 
he found no difficulty in concealing 
himself, and in stowing away his canoe: 
when the ship was well clear of the 
land, he made himself known to the cap- 
tain, who, supposing that he had been 
carried away by accident, very kindly 
offered to return and put him on shore. 
But John entreated that this might not 


be done, declaring that he wished to go 
to Eugland with the ship, and to aban- 
don his own country. He was aecor- 
dingly permitted to remain. During 
the voyage he learned .a little English, 
and made himself a tolerably expert 
seamag. At Leith, during the winter 
of 1816-17, he frequently exhibited in 
his canoe in the docks, and excited, in 
this neighbourhood, a good deal of no- 
tice by his extraordinary dexterity. 

He went to Davis's Straits again in 
the Thomas and Annin 1817, upon 
which occasion, Captain Newton was 
strictly enjoined by his owners, Messrs 


P. Wood, Weddell, & Co. of Leith, to 
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treat the Esquimaux with the greatest 
kindness; to give him an opportunity 
of rejoining his friends; and not, on 
any account, to bring him away from 
his own country again, unless at his own 
particular request. 

It is due to these gentlemen, as well 
as to Captain Newton and his son, to 
state, that, from the earliest period of 
John’s acquaintance with them, till his 
last moments, he was treated by them 
with a kindness, and a liberality, which 
do them the more honour, from being 
bestowed at atime when he was un- 
known ; and had no claims to their no- 
tice but his being far from home, and 
without friends ; claims which, howev- 
er, to such generous minds, are the most 
powerful of all. 

On reaching Greenland, in the season 
of 1817, John found that his only re- 
maining relation, his sister, had died 
in his absence. Upon receiving this 
afflicting news, he said that he would 
revisit his country no more. What his 
objects were in making this resolution, 
it is difticult tosay. Probably he did not 
distinctly know himself; though, per- 
haps, having acquired a taste for enjoy- 
ments which he knew were not to be 
found at home, and having no ties of 
kindred to bind him to the place of his 
birth, he would easily resolve, for a 
time at least, to follow the new line of 
life which accident had thrown in hi, 
way. 
About the beginning of 1818, Mr. 
Nasmyth, the eminent artist of this city, 
accidentally met John Sackeouse in the 


streets of Leith, and having some years g 


before been engaged to execute a set of 
drawings of the Esquimaux costume, 
he was naturally attracted by his ap- 
pearance, although his dress was a good 
deal modified by his Europeaa habits. 
Mr. Nasmyth brought him up to Edin- 
burgh, and finding that he had not only 
a taste for drawing, but considerable 
readiness of execution, very kindly of- 
fered to give him instructions. It soon 
occurred to Mr. Nasmyth, that the Es- 
quimaux might be useful to the expedi- 
tion then about to sail under Captain 
Ross, and this idea being communica- 
ted to Sir James Hall, President of the 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh; and 
John’s merits being found, upon exam- 
ination, to promise very well, a letter 
was written to Mr. Barrow, secretary of 
the Admiralty, who instantly desired 
that the Esquimaux, if he were willing 
to join the expedition, should be sent 
to town. Very liberal offers from the 
Admiralty Board accompanied this in- 
vitation, and he at once agreed to go ; 
appearing, however, to care very little 
about the proffered compensation, and 
only bargaining very explicitly, that he 
was not to be left in his own country. 

We must,Jook to Captain Ross’s ac- 
count of the voyage for the details. of 
John’s proceedings. It may suffice 
here to say, that he behaved not only 
with great address, but with much 
courage and presence of mind, on some 
trying occasions ; and, throughout, gave 
entire satisfaction to the officers employ- 
ed on that service. 

On the return of the expedition, the 
Esquimaux became an object of great 
interest in London, and was so much 
noticed, that there was reason to appre- 
hend, either that the poor fellow’s head 
would be turned, or that he might get 
into company, which would give him 
dissipated habits, and render him unfit 
for further service on the next expedi- 
tion. Soon tiring of London, however, 
he was sent, at his own request, to 
Edinburgh, and placed under the charge 
of some of his old friends. 

The Admiralty Board being fully 
sensible of the importance which it 
might prove to the expedition to have a 
good interpreter, gave directions for 
John’s being educated*m as liberal a 
manner as possible. He concurred in 
these views, and engaged in a number 
of pursuits with au ardour and a steadi- 
neas truly astonishing. His friend, Mr. 
Nasmyth, resumed his drawing lessons, 
in a more methodical manner, however, 
than at first ; and was of still greater 
service to him by teaching him English, 
and by introducing him to his family, 
all of whom took the warmest !nterest 
in his improvement.—As Joha wished 
to learn writing, Mr. Steven, of this 
town, was engaged to teach him : and 
Mr. Cameron, a learned student of dis 
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vinity, who was desirous of acquiring 
the Esquimaux language, undertook to 
give him regular lessons in English. He 
was fond of modelling and of carving 
canoes ; and he took much pleasure in 
walking about, and paying visits. He 


had great delight also in society ; and 


being himself very entertaining, his cir- 
cle of acquaintance soon extended it- 
self, so that his evenings passed cheer- 
fully, and profitably. 

But in the midst of all this, he was 
seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, in a few days, he in a great 
measure recovered, but relapsed, and 
died on Sunday evening, the 14th 
February. He was attended with the 
utmost assiduity by Mr. George Bell, 
and several other eminent medical gen- 
tlemen. He had many friends, too, 
who attended him during his illness, 
with the most anxious care, 

John Sackeouse was about five feet 
eight inches high, broad in the chest, 
and well set, with a very wide face, and 
a great quantity of coarse black straight 
hair. The expression of his counte- 
nance, however, was remarkably pleas- 
ing and good-humoured, and not in the 
least degree savage. There was at all 
times great simplicity and absence of 
pretension in his manners. His mod- 
esty was great: when asked his opin- 
ion of the elephant he had seen in Lon- 
don, he said, with great naivete, and 
with a look of deep humility. “ Ele- 
phant more sense me.” His disposi- 
tion was gentle and obliging; he was 
grateful for the least kindness shewn to 
him, and, upon several occasions, 
exhibited a goodness of heart,and a con-~ 
sideration for the wishes and the feelings 
of others, which would have done hon- 
our to any country. His fondness for 
and kindness to children was very strik- 
ing. In asnowy day, last winter, he 
met two children at some distance from 
Leith, and observing them to be suffer- 
ing from the cold, he took off his jacket, 
aud having carefully wrapped them in 
it, brought them safely home : he would 
take no reward, and seemed to be quite 
unconscious that he had been doing 
any thing remarkable, He was tem- 
perate in all his habits; he was docile, 
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and was always open to conviction ; 
shewing, however, the greatest desire 
to be treated with confidence, and of 
this he never proved himself unworthy. 

He had a quick sense of insult, and 
one evening being attacked ina most 
ungenerous and cowardly way in the 
streets, he resented the indignities put 
upon him in a very summary manner, 
by fairly knocking several of the party 
down : but though the insult was thus 
resented, so nice were his feelings, that 
many days elapsed before he subsided 
into his wonted quiet state of mind. It 
is due to poor John to state, that upon 
this occasion, he behaved for a long 
time with great forbearance ; but upon 
being struck, he was roused to exert 
his strength, which was _ prodigious. 
The whole party were carried to the 
watch-house—a measure which the 
Esquimaux could never be made to 
comprehend. 

Nothing could exceed his industry 
and his desire to learn, yet he made but 
slow advances. He certainly did im- 
prove, however, in all that he under- 
took, particularly in drawing. He was 
easily pleased, and took great delight in 
relating his adventures with the North- 
men, as he called the people recently 
discovered in Baffin’s Bay. Speaking 
of the barbarism of these people,he once 
adverted, with great good humour, to 
his own ignorance on first landing in 
this country. He imagined the first 
cow which he saw to be a wild and dan- 
gerous animal, and instantly retreated to 
the boat for his harpoon, that he might 
defend himself and his companions 
from this ferocious looking beast !—His 
curiosity was lively, and he sought for 
information with great perseverance. 
But he never expressed any of that idi- 
otic surprise which savages sometimes 
evince, on seeing any thing very differ- 
ent from what they have been accus- 
tomed to. When he was placed, for 
the first time, before a large mirror, he 
gazed at it for several minutes with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and then turning 
round, exclaimed, “ fine, fine! two 
pairrooms!” He played on the flute, 


and danced very well, so that wherever 
he went he was a most welcome guest. 
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He looked forward with the utmost 
keenness and anxiety to the sailing of 
the expedition, now fitting out ; being 
perfectly aware, at the same time, of his 
own value upon the occasion. 

During the height of his first illness, 
he was very obedient; but when he 
was freed from pain, and began to gain 
strength, he by no means liked the dis- 
cipline to which he was subjected, but 
more than all the rest the prescribed 
regimen displeased him. One day 
when the surgeon called, John’s door 
was found locked. No intreaties could 
prevail upon him to open it. “ No, 
no, said he ; “ no want more physic— 
no want doctor—not sick now.”  Af- 
tera time, finding him resolute, the 
doctor took John at his word, and went 
away. One of his friends called to re- 
monstrate with him on this proceeding ; 
when it came out that he had no objec- 
tion to seeing the doctor ;—* but,” 
added he, “ doctor say—John, you no 
eat fish (Yakees* man no like no eat 
fish)—I go out buy little fish—doctor 
come—I make fry fish on fire—no like 
doctor see fish—lock door !” 

His dying momeats were soothed b 
the anxious attendance of his friends. 
He felt and acknowledged this attention, 
but said it was of no use, for his sister 
had appeared to him and called to him 
to come away. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that this arose from 


* His name for the Esquimaux nation. 
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superstition, or was any thing more 
than the effect of the fever under which 
he was then suffering ; for he was un- 
affectedly pious ; anc having been early 
instructed in the Christian faith, con- 
tinued to derive support and consola- 
tion from this source, to the last hour of 
his life. He held in his hand an Ice- 
landic catechism,t till his strength and 
sight failed him, when the book drop- 
ped from his grasp, and he shortly af- 
terwards expired. 

He was followed to the grave by a 
numerous company, among whom were 
not only his old friends and patrons 
from Leith, but maay gentlemen of high 
respectability in this city. 

It is pleasing in every point of view, 
to see such attentions and honours paid 
to so humble and insulated an individu- 
al as John Sackeouse. It 1s also wor- 
thy of remark, as affording a striking 
example of the distinction between a 
civilized and a savage state of society. 
To the rude tribe to which this man 
belonged, all this might appear very 
insignificant ;—but with what satisfac- 
tion should we not hear (what, alas, we 
can never hope to hear !) that our un- 
fortunate countryman, the enterprising 
—the philosophical Park, had been 
cheered in his last moments, or honour- 
ed after his death, with half the attention 
which was here so freely bestowed upon 
a poor Esquimaux Indian. 


+ Copenhagen, 1777. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 


Continued from page 241. 


WEE proceed with our characteristic 
extracts from this entertaining 
volume. The believers in Mermen 
and Mermaids, (quere, why not Mer- 
women ?) will obtain a new argument 
from the following. 

“* All the Japanese who visited us, 
including the men of learning, unani- 
mously affirmed, that in a river, in Ja- 
pan, there are amphibious animals, 
which have a body like a fish, two 
arsheens and above in length, and cov- 
ered with scales ; and whose head is 


covered with hair, and resembles that of 
aman. These wonderful animals come 
sometimes on shore, and fight or play 
together, with great cries. If they see 
any body upon the water, or on the 
shore, they fall upon him and kill him, 
but without devouring him. Accord- 
ing to the saying of some Japanese, they 
have a peculiar way of killing people : 
they tear the entrails out of the stomach. 
This account looks indeed like a fable; 
but it is probable that some unusual 
animal, which is not merely a creature 
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of the imagination, may. have given rise 
to this invention.” 

It may, however, be more useful to 
learn something of their agricultural 
pursuits, and the works of their artisans. 

“* As an instance of the industry and 
activity of this original people, it may 
be mentioned that they import from the 
Kurile islands inte the interior of Ja- 
pan, herrings spoiled by keeping, to 
serve as manure for the cotton plants. 
They first boil the herrings in large iron 
kettles ; then put them in presses, and 
let all the liquid flow into the same ket- 
tles, from which they take the oil for 
their lamps. What remains of the her- 
rings is spread upon mats, and laid in 
the sun to dry, till they corrupt, and are 
almost converted into ashes. They are 
then filled into sacks and put on board 
the boats. The earth round each cot- 
ton plant is manured with them, which 
causes the crop to be extremely abun- 
dant.” 

Japan is also rich insilk. Its mines 
of copper are very productive. ‘Tin, 
gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones, 
also abound. Hemp is cultivated in the 
Northern provinces, But their exports, 
best known and most celebrated in Eu- 
rope, by the very name of the country, 
are the wares so admirably finished with 
the varnish peculiar either in its manu- 
facture or produce, 

* The tree which produces this juice, 
grows in such abundance, that the Ja- 
panese lacker all their table utensils, 
boxes, saddles, bows, arrows, spears, 
sheaths, cartouch-boxes, tobacco-boxes; 
in their houses, the walls and screens, 
and in short every trifle that they wish 
to ornament. We had the pleasure to 
see a masterpiece in varnishing. It 
was a bottle-case belonging to the gov- 
ernor, who sent it for us to look at. 
The polish on it was so beautiful, that 
we could see our faces in it as in a mir- 
ror. The natural colour of this juice is 
white, but it assumes any colour by 
being mixed with it. The best varnish 
in Japan is usually black, or red, and 
almost every thing is so varnished ; but 
we saw also, green, yellow, blue, and 
ather varnish. In varnishing, they also 
;mitate marble. The juice, when fresh, 
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is poisonous, and very injurious to 
those who collect it, for which reason 
they employ various precautions ;_ but 
after it has stood for some time in the 
open air, it loses its poisonous quality. 
The varnished utensils may be used 
without danger. ‘The Japanese are so 
clever in varnishing, that you may pour 
hot water into a vessel, and drink it, 
without perceiving the slightest smell of 
the paint. ‘This, however, is true only 
with respect to vessels of the best work- 
manship; in others, you smell the 
paint, even if warm water is poured into 
them.” 

The food and medicines of this peo- 
ple are frequently mentioned by the 
Author, but we find them litle different 
from China or Hindoostan, except, 
perhaps, in the subjoined notices, 

“ The Japanese are fond of eggs ; 
they boil them hard, and eat them at 
the dessert like fruit, frequently with 
oranges, For us, they boiled them in 
soup with vegetables, For people of 
distinction, fowls are kept in rooms, 
where they lay their eggs, and are fed 
with rice. The great people would not 
eat the eggs of fowls that run about at 
their will and pick up what they can 
find. Many keep also swans, geese and 
turkeys, but merely for pleasure, as we 
do peacocks, which they also have. 

“Tho gall of the bear is made by 
them into a solid mass, and used as a 
etrengthening medicine, for weakness 
in the stomach, and other disorders. It 
is highly valaed by the Japanese for its 
medicinal virtue, and paid for at a high 
price. ‘They affirm that the gall of 
those bears which are killed in the isl- 
and of Niphon, is far more efficacious 
than that of the bears of Matsmai, 
which latter are therefore less esteemed. 
The hunters often practice great frauds 
in the sale of the bear’s gall. When 
they are on the chace they kill all the 
animals that come in their way, and 
take out the gall ; if they have the good 


fortune to kill a bear, they carry him’ 


home as publicly as possible, in order 
to attract attention, and as the Japanese 
miss no opportunity of purchasing the 
valuable medicine, all who meet the 
hunters, ask if they have already sold 
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_ the bear’s gall? ‘The huntsman then 
gives them the gall of some other ani- 
mal, and if the purchaser is nota judge, 
he is defrauded. Jn this manner they 
will sell the gall of a bear many times 
over. Many of the Japanese, however, 
are able to distinguish by the taste, not 
only the gall of any animal from that of 
a bear, but even the gall of the bear of 
Niphon, from that of those of Mats- 
mai,” 

As in other countries, there are jug- 
glers and quacks in Japan. Captain G, 
describes what is a singular, and must 
be a disgusting practice : 

“ The following method, by which 
idle people, especially women, gain 
money, deserves particular mention. 
They catch a number of snakes of dif- 
ferent sizes and colours,from which they 
extract the sting so skilfully, that they 
cannot do any mischief, Then they 
strip ~ themselves quite naked, cover 
merely the parts which decency teaches 
even savages to conceal, and wind 
snakes round their arms, legs, and their 
whole body. Ino this manner they make 
themselves a motley covering of the 
open, hissing serpents’ heads; and in 
this dreadful and brilliant costume, they 
ramble about the streets, sing, dance, 
and play all manner of anticks, to obtain 
a reward, or rather charity.” 

The account given of the Kuriles, 
and the very interesting journal of the 
voyages of Messrs. Chwostoff and Da- 
vidoff, with which this publication con- 
eludes, are not the least novel and curi- 
ous portions of its contents. The 
Author thinks that the inhabitants of all 
the chain of Kurile islands, lying be- 
tween the Southend of Kamtsckatka 
and Japan, are only one nation. The 
name is derived from the Russian word 
Kuril, to smoke, as their first discover- 
ers saw sO many smoking volcanoes on 
these islands. They call themselves 
linu, signifying Man, and distinguish 
the man of each island by its name, for 
example, Iturpu-Ainu, &c. Their 
bodies are exceedingly hairy and brown; 
their heads and chins covered with hair 
of a shining black. 

_“ The Kuriles dependent upon Rus- 
sla are indeed baptized, but have no 
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other idea of religion than that they 
must cross themselves in the presence of 
the Russians, and bow before the 
images of the Saints, which they at oth- 
er times probably throw, with the 
crosses, into a corner, or give to their 
children to play with. If they see any 
Russians, they put on their crosses, and 
give the imeges the place of honour in 
their huts; it can, besides, be neither 
required or expected that they should 
be attached to a foreign religion, in 
which nobody instructs them. The 
priests visit them once a year, and that 
not always. ‘They see hardly any Rus- 
sians but Promyschlenniks (hunters) ; 
rude men, adicted to drinking ; whose 
conduct and cruel treatment of them, 
inspire them with no advantageous 
opinion of their religion. Hence the 
Kuriles, though they pretend, before the 
Russians, to know no religion except 
Christianity, are still attached to their 
ancient faith.” 

They are a filthy people. 

* Polygamy is allowed among them ; 
they have two or three wives, and the 
elders still nrore. If it happens that an 
Elder governs several villages, he has a 
wife in every village. Their children 
learn nothing except hunting, fishing, 
the use of the bow and arrow, and the 
necessary domestic labours. ‘They 
have no writing, and consequently no 
writen laws; every thing is handed 
down by tradition from one generation 
to another. 

“They live in admirable harmony 
with each other ; and are, io general, 
mild and good-hearted, hospitable, offi- 
cious and polite. To salute any one, 
they put both hands, with spread-out 
fingers, to the face, jet them sink slowly 
on the beard ; bend, at the same time, 
the head a little; look the person sharp 
in the face, for whom the compliment is 
intended ; and repeat it two, nay even 
three times, if they do it to a distin- 
guished person. The total want ot 
words of abuse in their language, is a 
proof of the mildness of their manners. 
Our Kuriles told us that if they are an- 
gry with any body, they call him 
a clumsy or aukward fellow ; if they 
want to abuse him still more, they cal! 
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him a fool ; a thorough rogue they call 
adog. When a Kurile is so out of 
temper that all this does not satisfy him, 
he has recourse to Russian words of 
abuse, which were introduced to them 
by the Promyschlenniks, (Hunters.) 

“ ‘They set in the same way as the 
Japanese, 7. e. cross-legged, like our 
tailors, They are great friends of to- 
bacco and strong liquors ; of the former 
the Japanese sell to them as much as 
they please, but the latter only ina lim- 
ited quantity, which nobody dare ex- 
ceed, that these dangerous liquors may 
not bring sickness, discord, and crimes 
among them. 

“The Japanese government does 
not permit the Ainu to make use of 
powder and fire-arms. ‘Their weapons, 
therefore, only consist of sabres, spears 
and arrows, They often dip the last 
in the poisonous juice of the ranunvulus 
flammula, and then the wound is gen- 
erally mortal. 
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“The Ainu have not a cheerful coun- 
tenance, but seem very melancholy and 
downcast, yet they, however, love sing- 
ing and dancing. ‘The former is very 
disagreeable, and the latter consists 
merely in contortions of the body. 

“The sun and moon are their di- 
vinities. But they have neither temples 
nor priests, nor any religious law. 
They believe in two spirits, the good 
and the evil. ‘They invoke the first by 
a bundle of pulse,which they place upon 
their dwellings. They trouble them- 
selves so little about their belief, that it 
was long before the Japanese knew 
whether they had a divinity or not.” 

We must now conclude our review 
of Golownin, whose Recollections, to- 
gether with his preceding Narrative, in 
two volumes, present so complete and 
amusing a view of the remarkable Em- 
pire of Japan, as to be every way a 
most agreeable and excellent publica- 
tion. 








From the Monthly Magazine. 


MENTAL SUFFERINGS. 


Mental Affections suffered by the Crew 
of the Medusa French Frigate, 
which was wrecked in July, 1816, 
on the coast of Africa ; wrilten by 
M. Sevienr, the Surgeon. 

See Atheneum, vol. 5, p. 161. 

ROM the moment I was convin- 

ced of our being abandoned, I was 
strongly impressed with the croud of 
dark and horrible images that presented 
themselves to my imagination, which, 
ina moment, so frightfully analyzed 
every horror attached to our position : 
the torments of hunger and thirst, the 
almost certainty of never more seeing 
my country or friends, composed the 
painful picture before my eyes; I felt 

a troublesome pain in the epigastrium, 

my knees sunk under me, and my hands, 

mechanically, sought for something to 
lay hold on. I could scarcely ar- 


ticulate a word: acold sensation, like 
that of metallic plates applied to every 
part of the surface of my body, but 
particulariy along the vertebral column, 
came on from time to time ; my upper 


eye-lids, falling involuntarily on the low- 
er, produced a very cold sensation, that 
extended beyond the eye-lids. ‘This 
state soon had an end, and then all my 
mental faculties revived. Having first 
silenced the imperious dread of death, I 
endeavoured to pour some consolation 
into my unhappy companions’ hearts, 
who were almostall in a state of stupor 
around me._ I am certainly far from 
attributing these first impressions to the 
effects of abstinence, but I point them 
out as the beginning of that state of 
alienation which afterwards proceeded 
principally from the effects of hunger. 
The terror I was struck with, as well 
as my companions, on the departure of 
the boats, was inspired by the idea of a 
dreadful danger ; but, may I not add ? 
this sentiment was still heightened by 
the continual fatigues that had enervated 
us during four days of excessive labour, 
an immersion of three hours inthe water, 
and eighteen hours fasting ; all which 
rendered us incapable of surmounting 
mental affections raised to despair. 
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After their first consternation, the 
soldiers and sailors abandoned them- 
selves to excessive despair, and furious- 
ly erying out for vengeance ; each saw 
his ruin inevitable, and clamorously an- 
nounced the dark reflections that agita- 
ted him. Some persons of a firmer 
character, joined me in consoling these 
unhappy people. At first our argu- 
ments were useless to calm their appre- 
hensions ; and, though we fully partook 
of them ourselves,a greater degree of 
mental energy enabled us to dissemble 
them: in consequence, with a firm 
countenance, and consolatory words, 
we gradually brought them to more 
reasonable sentiments ; but we never 
could wholly dissipate the terror so hor- 
rible a situation naturally inspired. 
However, we succeeded in keeping up 
the courage of thesemen, by persuading 
them, in a few days they would have 
an opportunity of revenging themselves 
on those who had so shamefully aban- 
doned us. I own, this spirit of ven- 
geance animated every one of us, and 
we poured vollies of curses on the boat’s 
crew, whose fatal selfishness exposed 
us to so many evils and dangers. We 
thought our sufferings would have been 
less cruel, had they been partaken by 
the frigate’s whole crew. Nothing is 
more exasperating to the unhappy than 
to think, those who plunged them into 
misfortune should enjoy every favour 
of fate. At last our soldiers and sailors 
began to encourage one another, and 
their imaginations were raised to ecsta- 
sy: itisin such eminent danger, one 
may remark the great ascendancy of 
mental above physical energy. In this 
case a few intrepid men suffice to recall 
their courage ; their firm countenance 
soon calls back strength and energy, in 
place of despair and weakness. What 
influence has not a courageous chief 
over those he commands! I will not 
(nor no one can) flatter himself with al- 
Ways possessing sufficient firmnesscalm- 
ly to observe the moral and physical 
changes that take place around us; I talk 
to men who have studied nature, and 
who well know that no mortalcan brave 
with impunity the most urgent calls of 
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nature, joined to the prospect of the 
most eminent and frightful danger ; for 
my part, less struek than those about 
me, in more than one instance, I have 
been able to read in their countenance, 
the dreadful ravages occasioned by 
despair and total privation of food. 
After the first enthusiasm, the soldiers 
and sailors came to themselves, our first 
thoughts and efforts were directed to 
the means of gaining the land to procure 
provisions, ‘The imperious desire of 
self-preservation silenced every fear for 
a moment ; we put up a sail on our raft, 
and every one worked with a kind of 
delirium: notoneof us then foresaw 
the peril that surrounded us. 

The day passed on quietly enough. 
Night at length came on ;_ the heavens 
were overspread with black clouds, the 
winds unchained raised the sea moun- 
tains high, in the most dreadful manner ; 
apprehensions arose again, and cries re- 
sounded from every side: rolled by the 
waves from fore to aft, and back again ; 
sometimes plunged in the sea, suspen- 
ded betwixt life and death, bewailing 
our misfortune, and, though certain of 
death, still struggling with the merci- 
less element ready to swallow us ; such 
was our situation tillmorning. Every 
instant we heard the doleful cries of our 
sailors and soldiers, preparing them- 
selves for death ; they bid a last adieu, 
and implored the protection of Heaven. 
During this painful night, I had firm- 
ness enough to keep calm, amidst this 
confusion, and to remark the moral con- 
dition of our people. Their expres- 
sions were already very incoherent ; the 
strongest ideas followed the recollection 
of their families, their country, and their 
friends: some cried out land, others 
saw vessels coming to our relief; and 
these fallacious visions were announced 
with repeated cries. ‘Two young cab- 
in-boysand a baker, despising death, 
plunged into the ocean, after taking 
leave of their comrades. “ We are off,” 
said they, and instantly disappeared. 
Such was the commencement of that 
dreadful insanity we shall hereafter see 
exercising itself in the cruellest manner, 
and. mowing down a crowd of victims. 
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The day coming on, brought back 
a little calm among us ; some unhap- 
py persons, however, near me, were 
not come to their senses; but, in gen- 
eral, mental disorganization was little 
perceptible; A charming young man, 
scarcely sixteen asked me every mo- 
ment, “ When shall we eat?” He 
stuck to me, and followed me every 
where, repeating the same question. 
This day, Mr. Griffon threw himself in- 
to the sea, but I took him up myself; 
his answers were confused ; I gave him 
every consolation in my power, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to support 
courageously every privation we were 
suffering, | Butall my care was fruit- 
less, [ could never recall him to rea- 
son; he gavenosign of despair, and 
appeared insensible to the horror of 
our situation ; I, however, got some few 
incoherent words out of him; but, be- 
ing forced to leave him, I recommend- 
ed him to some of our companions, for 
he was entirely absorbed in dark reflec- 
tions. In a few minutes he threw bim- 
self again into the sea, but by an in- 
stinct of self-preservation he held to a 
iece of wood that went beyond the 
raft, and he was taken up a second time, 
The hope of still seeing the boats come 
to our succour, enabled us to sup- 
port the torments of hunger; but, 
when night came on, the wind blew 
furiously and the sea ran high. ‘The 
last night had been frightful, this one 
was still more horrible; we were cov- 
ered every moment with mountains of 
water, that broke furiously over us ; ex- 
tenuated with fatigue and hunger, we 
had still to struggle with a furious sea. 
I held fast to a rope, not to be carried 
off by the waves. I calculated calmly 
enough the danger I was exposed to ; 
but I remarked sometimes, however, 
that my ideas were confused, and man 
imaginary objects passed before my 
eyes. A devouring hunger tore my 
bowels; I earnestly asked those who 
were about me for something to calm 
my sufferings, I felt a horrible pain in 
my stomach, as though it were torn 
out with pincers ; sentiments of fury 
rose in my breast. A soldier, who had 


address enough to keep a little biscuit, 
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gave me a bit, weighing about a quarter 
of an ounce ; I took itas a precious 
blessing, for it soon calmed the cruel 
pains | was tormented’ with. I then 
gave myself up again to my reflections : 
all appeared less shocking now. ‘The 
soldiers and sailors, unable to satisfy 
the pressing wants they felt, and _per- 
suaded they were going to be swallow- 
ed up, took the resolution of softening 
their last moments by drinking till they 
had lost their reason ;—a fatal resolu- 
tion, suggested by despair. Attacking 
a hogshead, in the center of the raft, 
they pierced it, and each took a consid-~ 
erable quantity of wine. ‘This stimu- 
lating liquid soon troubled their minds, 
already deranged ; and, thus doubly ex- 
cited, the furious wretches would have 
their companions follow their example. 
However, some of the people, desirous 
of preserving their existence, took part 
with those who wished to preserve the 
raft these mad men endeavoured to des- 
troy. A bloody contest took place, 
and the revolters were subdued. Mad- 
ness produced the cruelest ideas in some 
of them : five or six soldiers laying hold 
of a foot officer, who was himself deli- 
tious, threw him into the sea; we took 
him up, however, and they laid hands on 
him, and were going to blind him with 
a pen-knife, ‘These soldiers in general, 
from what reasons I know not, were pe- 
culiarly animated against their officers. 
Order, however, being re-established, 
these poor men humbly came to beg 
our pardon, which wegranted instantly : 
this sudden transition perfectly charac- 
terises the state they were in. 

We were certainly not more than 
twenty’or twenty-five, animated with 
the hope of being yet saved; and, 
though we apparently formed a rational 
plan, in the preservation of our raft, it 
must not be supposed we were in full 
possession of our mental faculties ; anx- 
iety and privation, of every kind, had 
greatly impaired them ; however, still 
less delirious than the soldiery, we 
firmly resisted their resolution. Here 
is what I experienced, during the time, 
as I mentioned before, I gave myself up 
to my reflections, after eating the bit of 
biscuit. My eyes closed in spite of me, 
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and I felt a genera) drowsiness. In this 
state, the liveliest images soothed my 
imagination: I saw myself surrounded 
bya richly cultivated country, and in 
company with agreeable people ; I even 
made reflections on my situation. 
appreciated fully all its danger, and I 
was well convinced that courage and 
some food alone could snatch me from 
this state of annihilation ; in consequence 
of this, I begged the master-gunner to 
give me a little wine, which he did, and 
I received a little. All my companions, 
as I learned, had felt the same sensa- 
tions. The unhappy men who had 
notstrength to confront these first attacks, 
fellinto a state of imbecility, from which 
it was impossible to rouse them ; others 
dived into the oeean, coolly bidding 
their comrades farewell ; others would 
say, “ Never fear, 1 am going to bring 
you relief, youshaliscon see me again ;” 
and others dived into the sea, as it were 
to catch at something apparently in 
view. Some others of these unhappy 
men ran sword in hand on their com- 
rades, demanding a wing of a fowl and 
some bread, to appease their hunger. 
Some of them asked for their ham- 
mocks, “* to go,” said they, “ and slee 
between decks.” Others still thought 
themselves on board the Medusa,amidst 
every thing they were daily surrounded 
with. In aconversation with one of 
my comrades, he said to me, * I cannot 
think we are on a raft, I always sup- 
pose myself aboard our frigate.” My 
own judgment wandered too on this 
point. ‘I perceive,” says an officer, 
“that I am going to turn mad.” 
Monsieur Corriad imagined himself 
going over the beautiful plains of Italy. 
Monsieur Griffon said very seriously to 
him, ‘¢ I remember we were forsaken by 
the boats, but never fear, I have just 
written to government, and in a few 
hours we shall be saved.” Monsieur 
Corriad answered, as though he had 
been in his senses,—‘* Have you then a 
pigeon to carry your orders so fast ?” 
For a moment this stupor was dissipa- 
ted by shouts and tumult ; but, shortly 
after the unhappy fray, when tranquil- 
lity was restored, we fell into the same 
state as before: this insensibility was 
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so great, that next day I thought my- 
self waking out of a disturbed sleep, 
asking the people round me if they had 
seen an uproar, and heard any cries of 
despair ? some answered me, that they 
too had been tormented with the same 
visions,and that they were worn out with 
fatigue. Monsieur Dupont, captain of 
infantry, was in so complete a state of 
insensibility, that nothing could rouse 
him, till a sailor, who was quite cra- 
zy, attempted to cut off his foot with a 
bad knife : the lively pain this caused, 
brought him to his senses. He commu- 
nicated this observation to ‘me himself, 
adding, that his mind had been con- 
tinually agitated during the night. 

All these symptoms have great con- 
nection with those the sailors usually 
feel in warm latitudes, particularly near 
the line : this disorder is described by 
Sauvages, under the denomination of 
calenture. 

“‘ This disorder comes on during the 
night, while the patient is asleep : he 
awakes quite delirious, his looks ani- 
mated, and his gestures express fury ; 
he speaks long and incoherently ; quits 
his bed to run on the deck or forecastle, 
where he imagines seeing trees and 
enamelled meadows in the water ; this 
illusion so delights him, that he expres- 
ses his joy with a thousand exclamations. 
He then endeavours to throw himself 
into the sea, and, at last effecting his 
purpose, he is infallibly lost, in case his 
companions be not either quick or ma- 
ny enough to prevent him putting his 
mad project inexecution. His strength 


is so extraordinary during this crisis, 


that four strong men are scarcely able 
to stop him.” —Dictionnaire des Scien- 
ces Medicales. 

There is a great analogy between the 
first symptom, above mentioned, and 
what [ have observed ; it was precisely 
during the night the delirium we were 
seized with shewed itself; and, as soon 
as day appeared, we were much calmer ; 
darkness again brought back the dis- 
order of our enfeebled minds. I per- 
fectly remarked in myself the exaltation 
of my ideas during the silence of night ; 
then every thing appeared extraordina- 
ry and fantastical. ‘I'his disposition, 
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however, was not common to all who 
surrounded me. Daring the sort of 
sleep in which I was plunged, and on 
my waking, I appreciated, however con- 
fusedly, the great danger to which I was 
exposed, and I endeavoured to banish 
the fallacious dreams that assailed me. 
Many experienced the same sensations 
as I did, but others became completely 
delirious. 

‘All that has been mentioned by the 
few writers who have seen the calenture, 
proves clearly that it is not, as many 
physicians pretend, the consequence of 
a sun-blast: the nightly period of its 
invasion, and the absence of exterior 
signs of insolation, totally upset this 
vulgar hypothesis. Every circum- 
stance combined, from facts remarked, 
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concur in proving that the calenture 
proceeds from excessive, permanent 
heat, which, inflaming the atmosphere, 
isconcentrated between the ship’s decks. 
The scuttles being shut during the 
night, and the air not circulating, it soon 
becomes corrupted, from animal ema- 
nations and breathing, in a degree of 
temperature the torrid zone renders 
more injurious ; the blood, already too 
highly rarefied from the effects of the 
climate, is carried in abundance to the 
head, and, injuring the cerebral nerves, 
at the same time that they are excited 
by the foulness of exhausted vital air, 
naturally gives rise to this frenetick de- 
lirium.” 


(This affecting Narrative will be concluded 
in our next.) 
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SHOPPING. 
” Y OU are the very person I was 


wishing for,” exclaimed Lady 
Mary, on my entering her tasteful and 
elegant Boudoir, with an edition of 
Metastazio in my hand, which I had 
promised to get for her. ‘I want you 
to accompany me in shopping; and 
there are few people that are worthy of 
such an office, for your very young men 
consider it as a bore to be confined in 
any way, and your very old gentlemen 
have not patience to endure so much 
restraint, nor to witness the little ca- 
prices of a woman’s choice—to see her 
fancy different things, yet change her 
mind after all.” Tassured her Lady- 
ship that I was at her service; she in 
consequence ordered her Landau Vis- 
a-Vis to the door (the morning being 
delightful ;) and we were about to start, 
when the Dean’s wife, Lady Eleanore, 
paid her a morning visit. She could 


not be denied, for she was looking over 
her viranda when the carriage drove up 
to the door. 

I never saw her look more becoming. 
Figure to yourself, gentle reader, a very 


lovely woman elegantly dressed, sur- 
rounded with roses and other fragrant 

roductions of Flora, smiling like a 
seraph, and showing two rows of the 
finest pearls, encircled by ruby lips. I 
really felt proud of my office of accom- 
panying her: nor was her confidence 
in my friendship, age and experience, 
lost upon me. A young man would 
have surrendered his heart upon the oc- 
casion ; an oldone could only feel a 
kindly glow, at contemplating such a 
blaze of charms. Love, like wine, in- 
flames and intoxicates youth: whilst 
its moderated enjoyment warms and sol- 
aces old age. 

Lady Eleanore now entered the 
apartment. She perceived that Lady 
Mary was going out, and made her 
visit very short. She came to request 
the former to give a young iady, arrived 
from the country, a seat in hei box at 
the opera, and to petition in favour of 
ao Officer’s widow under peculiar cir- 
cumstances of distress. Lady Mary 
granted both requests, and was so moy- 
ed by the eloquence of Lady Eleanore 
in behalf of the widow, that she accom- 
panied amost generous dovation by a 
tear of pity, which trembled like a dia- 
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mond in her eye, and reflected her 
beauties with tenfold Justre. ‘She is 
too good, too susceptible, too tender- 
hearted for the Exquisite,* said I tomy- 
self: she will be thrown away.’ 

During Lady Eleanore’s short stay, 
I remarked a quality in her, very rare 
amongst modern ladies, and very becom- 
ing inthe wife of a Divine, namely, 
real, genuine charity, in its most deli- 
cate kind, and in its noblest form: I 
mean that charity which judges mildly 
of humanity, is prone to praise, warm 
in panegyric, backward or slow to 
blame, silent in the midst of slander, 
and apologetical for the failings of oth- 
ers, She is the only woman of my ac- 
quaintance who possesses this treasure 
of the mind. 

The extravagant and ruined Lady 
Rackrent was named: she pitied her 
embarrassment, because she knew that 
she had a good heart, that she had done 
generous things, and was profuse from 
want of order,but not from want of prin- 
ciple. Mrs. Mirabel’s dreadful temper 
was next made the subject-matter of 
conversation:she regretted extremely that 
so worthy a woman should haveso little 
control over herself,but a variety of mis- 
fortunes and bad health had rendered her 
temper rather uneven,and shesuffered so 
mach from it herself that she became ra- 
ther an object of compassion than of re- 
sentment.’The newspaper,lying on the ta- 
ble, contained Lady Lightfoot’s faux pas 
and elopement ; both were mentioned : 
she turned the conversation,and only ob- 
served, that she knew her at a very ear- 
ly age, that her heart and her disposi- 
tion were admirable, and that it was so 
painful to her not to think well of her, 
that she could not bear the subject. 

What a contrast to Mrs. Marvellous, 
and to hosts of male and female gossips ! 
slander is the food of their idle hours, 
the seasoning of their conversation 
Their breath, like a blight in the midst 
of summer, withers every thing which 
it touches; whilst Lady Eleanore’s, 
like the bland breeze of a salubrious 
clime, revivifies and refreshes. 





* See a former Number---Atheneum. 
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She soon took leave,and we proceed- 
ition. Now 
let me see what [ want,” said Lady 
Mary. “I must go tomy lace mer- 
chant in Bruton Street, to Dyde and 
Scribe’s in Pall Mall, to my jeweller 
in Bond Stteet, to Dover Street, to 
Colburn’s Library, and to a nursery 
garden in the King’s Road. I want 
my diamond cross mended, a new par- 
asol, a dress altered, and to see some 
arrivals from Paris in the way of nour- 
eautés in dress. I must purchase some 
flowering shrubs for my déjuné,and must 
ca)'on the man whochalks my floors, 
then at Smyth the perfumer’s, and to 
get the last new novel. We calculated, 
as we went along, that her fete 
would cost about two hundred pounds, 
(which put usin mind of calling at Gun- 
ter’s, in Berkely Square), and that her 
lace drses would cometo about three 
hundred. No wonder that women of 
fashion are iv difficulties and in debt! 
But Lady Mary’s fortune is very consid- 
erable, She showed me, however, a 
dress of Mrs. Vain’s, which was to cost 
upwards of three hundred guineas, al- 
though her husband has _ barely fifteeen 
hundred a year, up to which he lives in 
one winter: but ladies must emulate 
each other, and people of the same cir- 
cle must dress in the same style. How 
half our women of fashion’s dress mak- 
er’s and milliner’s bills are paid is won- 
derful,although many of them have more 
ways and means than our minister of 
finance ! 


Wenow come to shopping. There 


_ are three descriptions of visitors of shops, 


those of neeessity, those who go there 
from habit and fashion, and those who 
make these morning calls from deseuvre- 
ment and for the purpose of killing 
time. The last two classes are by far 
the most numerous ; and he who has the 
misfortune to accompany them in their 
shopping circle through the west end of 
the town, must make up his mind to 
long waiting, and seeing a thousand ar- 
ticles displayed, handled, looked a:, 
commented upon, and returned to their 
drawers and shelves. 

The beau in waiting must also be 
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prepared for listening to the flippancy 
of those impertinents, half men and half 
milliners, half slaves and half fops, who 
babble about fashions, dresses, becom- 
ing colours, style and town taste,—who 
exhibit a “ beautiful summer article,” 
or “a splendid winter wear,’—who 
chatter like magpies and cheat like 
Jews,—who are as obtrusive as a 
morning dun, and who deceive like 
toothdrawers. ‘These men-monkies have 
names at command, and assure you 
that such a Duchess and such a Count- 
ess have just bought a piece of the same 
stuff,that it is all the rage,and that noth- 
ing else is asked for by people of quality; 
that these artificial flowers are better 
executed than any thing of the kind 
they ever saw ; and that such a pattern 
is just arrived from France, which hav- 
ing in reality lain for a considerable 
time in their stock, they are anxious to 
bring into vogue, or rather to get it off 
by procuring a titled lady or a beautiful 
woman to wear it. 

The gentleman must also be prepar- 
ed for the disgust of observing these 
counter beaux force their merchandise 
on customers; persuading youth,extrava- 
gance and inexperience,to inconvenience 
themselves, their parents, or husbands, 
by buying many useless things, and by 
running up bills which meet them at an 
after period in a gigantic and frightful 
form, which foment variances, create 
disputes, and often lay the foundation 
of ruin. 

If the female idler or habitual shop- 
per purchase many things, you will have 
to regret her being taken in. If she 
examine a whole magazin de mode or 
a gallery of fashion, occupy half a doz- 
en attendants in running about for her, 
change her mind a dozen times, and 
abuse ascore of articles, then turn upon 
her heel with a proud toss of the head 
and say “ I'll call again,” leaving blank 
countenances and tried patience, and 
_ thus quit the shop, you feel ashamed 
for her, lament the loss of time to-your- 
self, and the hoax thus practised upon 
the expecting disappointed tradesman. 
“© Mais il sait se venger,” asthe French- 
man says. 
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The tradesman at the west-end of 
the town is used to this; and he loads 
Lady Barbara’s carriage with a gross of 
extravagances, and swells the nabob’s 
wife’s account, in order to pay for his 
time and forhis trouble. I actually 
caught two linen-draper’s puppies 
winking at each other, as the master of 
the shop put a cargo of unnecessaries 
and a pet pug together into Lady Lav- 
ish’s carriage: as muchas tosay “ Has 
not he made a prime morning of it, and 
prevailed upon her to take offa fine 
lot 2?” 

There are, however, other dangers 
more serious than these to encounter, in 
shopping witha lady. If there be a 
partiality towards her, inclination sug- 
gests some present ; the trouble she has 
given, or the saucy impertinences of 
Mr. Calico, induce you to purchase 
something which you do not waat, and 
perhaps to spend money which you do 
actually want; and ladies there are 
who give you a pretty broad hint that a 

resent would not be unwelcome, and 
who, after admiring an article, lay it 
down with the sweetest composure of 
resignation, and, looking most fascina- 
tingly, shake their head, and observe 
that they cannot afford to purchase it 
just now ! 

These various motives for shopping 
combine to draw crowds to the fashion- 
able tradesmen’s warehouses. Some 
of the gay shops, to which I went with 
Lady Mary, were crowded like a fair. 
Groups of ladies were talking with the 
utmost volubility ; and it was difficult 
to pierce through the rows and ranks of 
beauty and ton. ‘The staircases up to 
the show-rooms were throngea with 
customers ; and a battalion of tall foot- 
men with their long canes were drawn 
up at the shop door—those appendages 
and followers of rank, whose idle ser- 
vices would be better employed in till- 
ing the ground, and in serving their 
country by land or by sea, instead of 
gossiping and backbiting their employ- 
ers, and consuming the pauper’s bread. 
These well-proportioned _ livery-laced 
incumbrances are quite awful at a shop 
door, and frequently prevent the modest 
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customer from entering the house ; but 
the west-end of the town tradesmen are 
all upon the great scale, and only cal- 
culate upon the custom of the rich or 
the extravagant. 

Another magnet drawing the votaries 
of fashion to these ornamental maga- 
zines, is, to meet acquaintances, nay, 
even to make the amorous appointment. 
Otherwise many a comely and well- 
dressed youth would not be seen vault- 
ing from his horse at the entrance to the 
shop, and giving him to his groom to 
hold, or drawing up his curricle at these 
doors, in order to squeeze the hand of 
some gallant wife in high life, to get a 
peep at a celebrated beauty, to slip the 
sweetly perfumed billet-doux into the 
fair hand of his intended, to inquire if 
ler Ladyship will be at the masquerade, 
or when he might call on the mistress 
of his heart. Such is the multitude of 
carriages, such the crowded cavalcade, 
30 numerous the liveried attendants, at 
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some of these warehouses, that the 
scene appears like the assemblage at a 
Court-day or Levee. 

I had, however, none of these dis- 
advantages to encounter in the round 
with Lady Mary. I had only to ob- 
serve a little extravagance on her part, 
general popularity acquired by © her 
manners, and an immensity of admira- 
tion from swarms of beau-monde but- 
terflies, who levelled their glasses, and 
peeped into the shops to which she 
went, or dangled about her carriage as 
she descended, or honoured my arm in 
ascending to this gay equipage. Her 
agreeabie conversation shortened the 
morning’s apparent duration ; and my 
own stock of patience and love of obser- 
vation made me unconscious that it was 
five o'clock, when she set me down at 
home, and left at leisureto jot down the 
remarks of the moment for a paperby 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 








ACCOUNT GF THE GREAT FIRE IN LONDON, 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


| Few public calamities recorded in our an- 
nals can bear a comparison, in point of 
distress, with the tremendous conflagration 
which reduced the greater part of the me- 
tropolis of the British empire to ashes, in 
the year 1666. Of this dire catastrophe, 
all our histories give a general and some of 
them a detailed account ; but no relation 
hitherto published is so minutely descrip- 
tive as that written at the time, and as it 
were on the smoking embers of the City, 
by the ingenious Joun Evetyn; from 
whose Memoirs we have therefore extract- 
ed the whole narration. ] 


EPT, 2. This fatal night about ten 
began that deplorable fire near Fish 
Streete in London. 

Sept. 3. The fire continuing, after 
dinner I took a coach with my wife and 
sonn and went to the Bank side in 
Southwark,where we beheld that dismal 
spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadfull 
flames neare the water-side; all the 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Cheape- 
side downe to the Three Cranes were 
now consum’d, 

The fire having continu’d all this 
night (if I may call that night which 


was light as day for 10 miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when 
conspiring with a fierce Kastern wind 
in a very drie season ; I went on foote 
to the same place, and saw the whole 
South part of the Citty burning from 
Cheapeside to the ‘Thames, and all 
along Cornehill (for it kindl’d back 
against the wind as weil as forward) 
Tower Streete, Fenchurch Streete, 
Gracious Streete, and so along to 
Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking 
hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which 
the scaffold contributed exceedingly.* 
The conflagration was so universal,and 
the people so astonish’d, that from the 
beginning, I know not by what despon- 
dency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to 
quench it, so that there was nothing 
heard or seene but erying out and 
lamentation, running about like dis- 
tracted creatures, without at al! attempt- 


* The cathedral was at that time under- 
going a general repair ; and Mr. Evelyn was 
one of the Commissioners emp!oyed in super- 
intending the work, 
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ing to save even their goods, such a 
strange consternation there was upon 
them, so as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the Churches, Publiq Halls, 
Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, and 
ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
manner from house to house and streete 
to streete, at greate distances one from 
the other, for the heate with a long set 
of faire and warme weather had even 
ignited theair and prepar’d the materials 
to conceive the fire, which devour’d 
after an incredible manner, houses, 
furniture, and every thing. Here we 
saw the Thames cover’d with goods 
floating, all the barges and boats laden 
with what some had time and courage 
to save, as, on the other, the carts, &c. 
carrying out to the fields, which for 
many miles were strew’d with movea- 
bles ofall sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods 
they could get away. Oh the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle! such 
as haply the world had not seene the 
like since the foundation of it, nor be 
outdone till the universal conflagration. 
All the skie was of a firery aspect, 
like the top of a burning oven, the light 
seene above 40 miles round about for 
many nights. God grant my eyes may 
never behold the like, now seeing above 
10,000 houses all in one flame; the 
noise and cracking and thunder of the 
impetuous flames, the shrieking of wo- 
men and children, the hurry of people, 
the fall of Towers, Houses and Chur- 
ches was like an hideous storme, and 
the aire all about so bot and inflam’d 
that atlast one was not able to ap- 
proach it, so that they were fore’d to 
stand still and. let the flames 
burn ov, which they did for neere two 
miles in length and one in bredth. ‘The 
clouds of smoke were dismall and 
reach'd upon computation neer 50 
milesin length. Thus I left it this af- 
ternoone burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom, or the last day. London was, 
but is no more ! 

Sept. 4. The burning still rages and, 
it was now gotten as far as the Inner 
‘Temple; all Fleet Streete, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s Chain, Watling 


Evelyn’s Account of the Fire in London. 
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Streete, now flaming, and most of it 
reduc’d to ashes ; the stones of Paules 
flew like granados, the mealting lead 
runoing downe the streetes in a streame, 
and the very pavements glowing with 
fiery rednesse, so as no horse nor man 
was able to tread on them, and the de- 
molition had stopp’d all the passages, 
so that no help could be applied. ‘The 
Eastern wind still more impetuously 
drove the flames forward. Nothing 
but the Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them, for’ vaine was the 
help of man. 

Sept. 5. It crossed towards White- 
hall ; Ob the confusion there was then 
at that Court ! It pleas’d his Majesty to 
command me among the rest to looke 
after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, 
to preserve if possible that part of Hol- 
born, whilst the rest of the gentlemen 
tooke their several posts (for now they 
began to bestir themselves, and not till 
now, who hitherto had stood as men in- 
toxicated, with their hands acrosse) 
and began to consider that nothing was 
likely to put a stop but the blowing up 
of so many houses as might make a 
wider gap than any had yet been made 
by the ordinary method of pulling them 
down with engines; this some stout 
seamen propos'd early enough to have 
sav'd neare the whole Citty, but this 
some tenacious and avaritious men, 
Aldermen, &e, would not permit, be- 
cause their houses must have been of 
the first. It was therefore now com- 
manded to be practic’d, and my con- 
cern being particularly for the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew neere Smithfield, 
where I had many wounded and sick 
men, made methe more diligent to pro- 
mote it, nor was my care for the Savoy 
lesse. It now pleas’d God, by abating 
the wind, and by the industrie of the 
people, infusing a new spirit into them, 
that the fury of it began sensibly to 
abate about noone, so as it came no 
farther than the Temple Westward 
nor than the entrance of Smithfield 
North. But continu’d all this day and 
night so impetuous towards Cripple- 
gate and the ‘Tower as made us all 

despaire ; it also broke out againe in 
the ‘l'emple, but the courage of the mul- 
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titude persisting, and many houses 
being blown up, such gaps and deso- 
lations were soone made, as with the 
former three days consumption, the 
back fire did not so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and 
clowing ruines by neere a furlongs 
space. 

The coale and wood wharfes and 
magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite 
mischife, so as the invective* which a 
little before I had dedicated to his 
Majesty and published, giving warning 
what might probably be the issue of 
suffering those shops to be in the Citty, 
was look’d on as a prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers’d 
about St. George’s Iields, and Moore- 
fields, as far as Highgate, and severall 
Miles in circle. some under tents, some 
under miserabic hutts and hovells, many 
witbout a rag or any necessary utensills, 
bed or board, who from delicatenesse, 
riches, and easy accomodations in stately 
and well furnish’d houses, were now 
reduc’d to extreamest misery and 
poverty. 

Ta this calamitous condition I return’d 
with a sad heart to my house, blessing 
and adoring the merey of God to me 
and mine, who in the midst of all this 
ruine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

Sept. 7. I went this morning on foote 
from Whitehall as far as London Bridge, 
thro’ the late Fleete Street, Ludgate 
Mill, by St. Paules, Cheapside, Kx- 
change, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and 
out to Moorefields, thence thro’ Corne- 
hill, &e, with extraordinary difliculty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking 
rubbish, and frequently mistaking where 
Iwas, The ground under my feete 
was so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
of my shoes, Inthe mean time his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the graff, 
which being built intirely about it, had 
they taken fire and attack’d the White 
Tower where the magazines of powder 





* This alludes to a tract published by the 
author in 1661, with this title ** Fumifugium, 
ora prophetic invective against the fire and 
smoke of London, with its remedies,” 


‘plate, &c. mealted ; 
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lay, would undoubtedly not only have 
beaten downe and destroy’d all the 
bridge, but sunke and torne the vessells 
in the river, and rendered the demolition 
beyond all expression for several miles. 
about the countrey. 

Atmy return I was infinitely con- 
cern’d to find that goodly Church St. 
Pauls now a sad ruin, and that beauti- 
full portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before re- 
pair'd by the King) now rent in pieces, 
flakes of vast stone split assunder, and 
nothing remainiog intire but the inscrip- 
tion in the architrav e, shewing by whom 
it was built, whith had not one letter 
of it defaced. It was astonishing to 
see what immense stones the heat had 
in a manner calcin’d, so that all the or- 
naments, columns, freezes, and projec- 
tures of massie Portland stone flew off, 
even to the very roofe, where a sheet 
of lead covering a great space was 
totally mealted; the ruines of the 
vaulted roofe falling broke into St. 
Faith’s, which being fill’d with the 
magazines of bookes belonging to the 
stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consum’d, burning for a 
weeke following. It is also observable 
that the lead over the altar at the East 
end was untouch’d, and among the 
divers monuments, the body of one 
Bishop remain’d intire. ‘Thus lay in 
ashes that most venerable Church, one 
of the most antient pieces of early piety 
in the Christian world, besides neeve 
100 more. ‘The lead, yron worke, bells, 
the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapell, the sump- 
tuous Wxchange, the august fabriq of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Com- 
panies Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
arches, all in dust; the fountaines 
dried up and ruin’d whilst the very 
waters remain'd boiling; the vorago’s 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dun- 
geons, formerly warehouses, still bura- 
ing in stench and dark clouds of smoke, 
so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about 
I did not see one load of timber uncon- 
sum’d nor many stones but what were 
calcin’d whiteas snow. The peoplewho 
now walked about the ruines appear’d 
hike men in a dismal desact, or rather ta 
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some greate Citty laid waste by a cruel 
enemy ; to which was added the stench 
that came from some poore creatures 
bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gress- 
ham’s statue, tho’ fallen from its nich in 
the Royal Exchange, remain’d tatire, 
when allthose of the Kings since the 
Conquest were broken to pieces, also 
the standard in Cornehill, and Q. Eliz- 
abeth’s effigies, with some armes on 
Ludgate, continued with but little de- 
triment, whilst the vast yron chaines 
of the Cittie streetes, hinges, barrs and 
gates of prisons were inany of them 
mealted and reduced to cinders by the 
vehement heate. 1 was not able to 
passe through any of the narrow 
streetes, but kept the widest, the ground 
and air, smoake and fiery vapour con- 
tinu’d so intense that my haire was al- 
most sing’d, and my feete unsuflerably 
surheated. ‘The bie lanes and narrow- 
er streetes were quite fill’d up with rub- 
bish, nor could one have knowne where 
he was, but by the ruins of some Church 
or Hall, that had some remarkable 
tower or pinacle remaining. I then 
went towards Islington and Highgate, 
where one might have seene 200,000 
people of all ranks and degrees dis- 
pers'd and lying along by their heapes 
of whatthey could save from the fire, 
deploring their losse, and tho’ ready to 
perish for hunger and destitution, 
yet not asking one penny for relief, 
which to me appear’d a stranger sight 
than any [ had yet beheld. His Maj- 
esty and Council indeede tooke all im- 
aginable care for their reliefe by procla- 
mation for the country to come in and 
refresh them with provisions. In the 
midst of all this calamity and confusion, 
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there was, I know not how,an alarme 
begun that the French and Dutch, with 
whom we were now in hostility, were 
not onely landed, but even entering the 
Citty. There was in truth some days 
before greate suspicion of those 2 na- 
tions joyning ; and now, that they had 
ben the occasion of firing the towne. 
This report did so terrifie, that on a 
suddaine there was such an uproare 
and tumult that they ran from their 
goods, and taking what weapons 
they could come at, they could not be 
stopp 'd from falling on some of those 
nations whom they casually met,without 
sense orreason. ‘The clamor and peril 
grew so excessive that it made the whole 
Court amaz’d, and they did with infinite 
paines and greate difficulty reduce and 
appease the people, sending troops of 
soldiers and guards to cause them to re- 
tire into the fields againe, where they 
were watch’d allthis night. T left them 
pretty quiet, and came home sufticient- 
ly weary and broken. Their spirits thus 
a little calmed, and the affright abated, 
they now began to repaire into the su- 
burbs about the Citty, where such as 
had friends or opportunity got shelter 
for the present, to which his Majesty’s 
Proclamation also invited them. 

Sept. 13. I presented his Majesty 
with a survey of the ruines, and a_ plot 
for anew citty, with a discourse on it, 
whereupon after dinner his Majesty sent 
for me into the Queene’s bed-chamber, 
her Majesty and the Duke onely being 
present they examin’d each particu- 
lar, and discours’d on them for neere 
an houre, seeming to be extremely 
pleas’d with what Thad so early thought 
on, 
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PETER BELL. 


A TALE IN VERSE. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Es 


rWNHERE are, it is said, a considera- 

ble number of persons who not 
only admire the style of those who have 
been called the Lake School of poets, 
but who uphold their productions as 
the only true and genuine poetry ex- 


tant. It seems impossible that any 
thing backed by such a number of 
opimons should be utterly worthless ; 
but, with every disposition to defer to 
the judgment of others, we are sorry 
to say that we can by no means be 
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come converts to this way of thinking. 
Unfortunately, Peter Bett seems to 
us to possess more of the deformities 
and fewer of the beauties which are 
occasionally scattered over the author’s 
productions than many of his former 
publications ; insomuch that all our un- 
favourable impressions are strengthened 
and confirmed, and al] our wishes to be 
pleased most unpleasantly baffled. This 
may arise, perhaps, from the poem being 
an early effort ; for the dedication (to 
Mr. Southey) informs us that it “ first 
saw the light” in 1798, though pains 
have since been bestowed to “ fit it for 
filling permanently a station, however 
humble, in the literature of the country.” 
Mr. Wordsworth adds that such has 
been the aim of all his endeavours in 
poetry, which have been sufficiently la- 
borious to prove that he deems the art 
pot lightly to be approached. In the 
present instance, as in former instances, 
this labour appears to be ill bestowed. 
One man polishes diamonds, and pro- 
duces gems fit for a monarch’s crown ; 
another polishes muscle shells, and the 
utmost attainment of his art is a toy for 
children. 

Peter Bell is a strange story, written 
to shew that supernatural agency may 
be dispensed with, and yet the imagina- 
tive faculty “‘ be called forth as imperi- 
ously, and for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents, within the compass 
of poetic probability, in the humblest 
departments of daily life.” The frame- 
work for this demonstration is not un- 
worthy ofthe proposition. The Hero, 
alow and abandoned vagrant, (whose 
character our extracts will develop more 
particularly) roaming at night for plea- 
sure or for plunder, finds a lean ass on 
the bank of a river, which he deter- 
mines to steal. “ Your dull ass,” how- 
ever, “ never mends its pace with beat- 
ing,” and this ass will not stir at all, but 
bends ruefully over the water. In the 
water 1s the drowned body of its master, 
which it has watched, without tasting 
food, for four days and nights. The 
apparition of this corse terrifies the 
marauder ; he drags it out, and mounts 
the ass in search of the friends of the 
deceased, whom the animal now wil- 
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lingly trudges along to find. On their 
road Peter is appalled by loud shrieks in 
a wood, proceeding from the dead man’s 
son; by some drops of blood upon the 
road proceeding from the ass’s head, 
which he had broken ; by some subter- 
ranean noises proceeding from a corps 
of miners ; and by some earthly noises 
proceeding from a public house, which 
the conscience-stricken rider now avoids 
with horror. The ass finally turns up a 
lane where the widow of its drowned 
owner resides; the catastrophé is un- 
folded; the body buried; and Peter 
Bell 


Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten months melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 


How he manages this with “ twelve 
wives,” for such is the number assigned 
to him by the author, we are not in- 
formed : as they had all equal claims 
upon him, it may be supposed that he 
lived ina goodly and honest manner 
with them all,voluntarily inflicting upon 
himself the Hungarian punishment for 
polygamy. 

To this story, far too mean, as we 
think, for dignity, and far too insignifi- 
cant for an interest and pathos to be sus- 
tained through three long parts, is pre- 
fixed a rhapsody under the title of Pro- 
logue, beginning thus : 

There’s something ina flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon ; 
But through the cloads I'll never float 


Until I havea little Boat, 
Whose shape is like the crescent-moon. 


And now I Aave a little Boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon: 

Fast through the clouds my Boat can sail ; 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up—and you shall see mesoon! 


This seems to be a plagiarism from 
the equally well-painted piece of imagi- 
nation— 


There was an old woman went up in a blanket 
Twenty times as high as the moon, 

Where she was going ne’er a one asked her, 
But in her hand she carried a broom, 


Only this old woman had an object ; 
while Mr. Wordsworth has none, and 
if he were addressed in the same style 
he could not give so satisfactory an 
answer : 
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Old woman, old woman, old woman, quoth I, 
Where are you going, you’ re flying so high ; 

I’m going to sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And you may follow me—if you can fly? 
We must follow the author, whose 


prolozue thus proceeds, after noticing 
his friends’ affright at his skiff and him: 


Meanwhile I from the helm admire 
‘The pointed horns of my canoe: 


Quzre—how can a helmsman sit zz 
a boat so as to see both stem and stern 
at once? Perhaps just in the same way 
as he dives upward in the ensuing verse : 


Away we go, my Boat and I-- 

Frail man ne’er sat in such another ; 
Whether among the winds we strive, 
Or deep into the heavens we dive, 
Each is contented with the other. 


Away we go--and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wars? 
We are as calm in our delight 

As is the erescent-moon so bright 
Among the scattered stars. 


This calm was “ striving among the 
winds” only four lines before : 


Up goes.my Boat, between the [two] stars 
Through many a breathless field. of light : 


Though we never saw a breathing 
field, this is evidently no place for us to 
take breath in, so we run on through all 
the signs of the Zodiac, and over all the 
planets, still casting a glance however to 
the earth, where, in metre truly doggrel, 


Yon tawny slip is Libya’s sands— 

That silver thread the river Dnieper-- 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Isa sweet isle, of isles the queen ; 

Ye fairies from all evil keep her! 


We are glad to descend from the 
clouds to the poet’s abode, even though 
he there introduces us to the company 
who are to hear his tale in such sad 
sportive simplicity as he imagines this 
to be. 


To the stone table in my garden, 

Loved haunt of many a summer hour, 
The Squire is come ;--his daughter Bess 
Beside him in the cool recess 

Sits blooming like a flower. 


With these are many more convened ; 
‘They know not I have been so far— 

I see them there in number nine 

Beneath the spreading Weymouth pine-- 
I see them=there they are ! 


How like an old nurse bo-peeping 
with a baby. 
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There sits the Vicar and his Dame ; 

And there my good friend, Stephen Otter ; 
And, ere the light of'evening fail, 

‘To them I must relate the tale 

Of Peter Bell the Potter, 


Miss Betsy is quite delighted with 
the Bard’s arrival from his aerial excur- 
sion, where it was likely enough that 
Peter Bell the potter would go to pot, 
and thus naturally exclaamed— 


“ Oh, here he is !”’ cried little Bess— 
She saw me at the garden door, 
“ We've waited anxiously and long,” 
They cried, andal! around me throng, 
Full nine of them, o7 more ! 


However sickly and absurd this last 
line may be considered, it is no unfit 
prelude to the story itself, of which 
having given the outline, we shall now 
quote some passages. Among the He- 
ro’s other rambles 

—— he had been at Inverness : 
And Peter, by the mountain rills, 
Had danced his rounds with Highland lasses ; 


Andhe had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills— 


T'wo of these lines might be mended 
with this Potter-Don-Juan. But we 
leave the suggestion to Mr. W. and 
journey on. 

And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars ; 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 


Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars : 


With any thing less winding than 
scars (abrupt angular and precipitous 
ravines or faces of rock) we are unac- 
quainted ; the phrase is as much na- 
ture as the namby-pamby about little 
lots of stars is poetry. But of Peter? 
Peter, we have mentioned, is a worth- 
less rascal— 


Ofall that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 
In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all ;-- 
He had a dozen wedded wives. 


Nay, start not !—wedded wives--and twelve ! 
But how one wife could e’er come rear him, 
In simple truth I cannot tell ; 

For be it said of Peter Bell, 

To see him was to fear him, 


He had a dark and sidelong walk,— 
That is, like a crab; but how a walk 


can be dark, unless figuratively spoken 
of blindness, we do not comprehend. 
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His particular nocturnal perambulations, 
and meeting with the ass, the subject of 
this poem, being fully aad faithfully de- 
lineated, the tale advances, though 
slowly, through pleonasms. 

All, all is silent, rocks and woods, 

All still and silent—far and near ; 

Only the ass, with motion dull 


Upon the pivot of his skull 
‘Turns round his long left ear. 


Thought Peter, What can mean all this? 


and we think what can all this mean ? 
The pillory being put down by act of 
parliament, not only asses, but rogues, 
may now turn their long left ears on the 
pivot of their skulls, only perhaps Mr. 
Curtis the aurist will object to the anat- 
omy of the figure. If that celebrated 
practitioner would think it a foolish, 
Peter Bell declares it to be a desperate 
trick, 

*‘I'll eure you of these desperate tricks”—— 

And with deliberate action slow, 

His staffhigh-raising, in the pride 

Of skill, upon the ass’s hide 

He dealt a sturdy blow. 


He continues to belabour the ass, as 
the author continues to belabour his 
poetry; but nevertheless neither of them 
makes way. Indeed the parallel effect 
oa ass and poem (if we may personify 
it) seems to run, as the saying is, on all 
fours. 

Upon the beast the sapling rings,— 
Heav’d his lank sides, his limbs they stirred ; 
He gave a groan-~and then another, 


Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third. 


All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans ; 
“**'Tis come then to a pretty pass,”’ 
Said Peter to the groaning ass, 

* ButI will bang your bones !”’ 


Having disposed of this birth of male 
twin groans, we have a sort of parody 
upon them in 


“ A loud and piteous bray,” 


which the banging elicited. ‘The effect 
of this bray is quite swpernatural,though 
the author pretends to have dispensed 
with its agency. 


This out-cry (of the ass) on the heart of Peter 
Seems like a note of joy to strike,-— 

Joy on the heart of Peter knocks ;-~ 

But in the echo of the rocks 

Was something Peter did not like. 
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Tf this be not maudlin trash, we can- 
not tell what is: but it is the same 


throughout. 


Among the rocks and winding crags— 
Among the mountains far away-~ 

Once more the ass did lengthen out 
More ruefully an endless shout 

The long dry see-saw ofhis horrible bray, 


What is there now in Peter’s heart ? 

Or whence the might of this strange sound ? 

The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 

And the rocks staggered all about. 
At the braying of an ass-—truly, the 
moon has too much to do in this busi- 
ness. Peter imrevenge resolves to throw 
the donkey into the water, but meets a 
* startling “sight” in the pool, After 
many equally pertinent inquiries, touch- 
ing this sight, it is asked, 


Is it a party in a parlour? 
Crammed just as they on earth were crammed— 


Some sipping pukch, some sipping tea, 
But as you by their faces see, 
Allsilent and all damned! 

We suspect the conclusion is a pun 
on a water dam, but for the rest of the 
verse we again profess our ignorance of 
meaning, never having seen such a 
damned, silent, face-betrayed, punch- 
sipping, tea-drinking party io a parlour 
on earth, as is here alluded to. But af- 
ter all, reader, what do you think the 
spectacle at the bottom of the river real- 
ly is? Itis in short, the drowned body 
of the ass’s master. 

Ah well-a-day for Peter Bell— 


He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet statue for the court of Fear. 


Would not Bell-metal be more ap- 
propriate ? 

He falls into a trance, but wakes 
again, and “« feels the glimmering of the 
moon,” (still harping on the moon.) He 
then mounts the ass, and trusts to the 
wiser brute to find out the dead man’s 
relatives, The cry of a wood boy, 
“* distrest,” by looking at a dark cave, 
and shrieking fearfully in consequence 
of discovering this appalling and won- 
derful phenomenon assails them on 
their route, and here our ass, which, like 
the Devilin Milton, may fairly challenge 
the post of hero in competition with 
Peter Bell the potter, proves himself an 
uncommon scholar, for 
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Of that intense and piercing cry 
The listning ass doth rightly spell : 
Wild as it is he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible ; 

This miraculons power in the ass 
works conviction in his rider, who from 
observing such knowledge in a beast, 
begins to think vengeance and visitation 
for his past crimes will overtake him. 
They trudge on, and one of their pieces 
of landscape is thus poetically describ- 
ed: 


The rocks that lower on either side 

Built up a wild fantastic scene ; 

Temples like those among the Hindoos, 

And mosques, and spires, and abbey windows, 
And castles all with ivy green. 

But the enchantment of this scene is 

to come : 
And while the ass pursues his way, 
Along this solitary dell, 
As pensively his steps advance, 
‘The mosques and spires change countenance 
And lack at Peter Bell. 

Would it not have been more natu- 
ral if Peter Bell had changed counten- 
ance and looked at them ? Peter’s next 
alarm is at ‘‘a dancing leaf,” where 
there is no tree nor bush, and his next 
ata drop of the ass’s blood, as stated in 
ouroutset. The next fact in this poem, 
whence the supernatural is excluded, is 
in an episode about a word self-written 
in flame upon a pious book which a 
“‘ventle soul” was reading; and the 
next again, introduced with due so- 
lemnity, for 


The ass turned round his head—and grinned— 


is the “ appalling process” of a “ mur- 
mur pent within the earth,” and occa- 
sioned by a troop of miners blasting 
with gunpowder “ some twenty fathoms 
under ground.” ‘The next conscience 


striker is a ruined chapel, which reminds 
Peter of that “in the shire of Fife,” 
where he married his “sixth wife.” 
The last of all is an apparition of him- 
self, and ofa Highland girl whom he 
had seduced to death. What is most 
remarkable in this place is, that the ass 
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does not heed these imaginary terrors : 


Calm is the well deserving brute, 
His peace hath no offence betray'd! 


What however crowns Peter’s com- 
punction and remorse is a voice from 
the tabernacle :— 


Within, a fervent methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock. 


The poem now becomes, we doubt 
not, with the best of meaning, but in 
truth very profanely sacred : the recog- 
nition of the ass by the drowned man’s 
distracted family is however feelingly 
told,and, with fewer puerilities than any 
other part, the sincere repentance of 
Peter Bell concludes the tale. 

We gladly take our leave of it. 
There are perhaps half a dozen fine 
passages, but nothing can in our mind 
redeem the besetting absurdity of the 
whole. It convinces us more and more 
that the system on which Mr. Words- 
worth builds his rhyme is_ radically 
wrong ; that no talent can render that 
pathetic which is essentially ludicrous, 
nor great which is decidedly vulgar, 
nor delightful which is glaringly disgust- 
ing. That any thing like genius should 
be employed on such a mass of folly as 
Peter Bell presents, is indeed both 
astonishing and vexatious. Having no 
view of it but as a gross perversion of 
intellect, we have freely delivered our 
sentiments: we should be sorry to hurt 
the author’s self-love by applying the 
argumentum ad ridiculum, but consid- 
ering his example as most injurious to 
the poetic character of our country, we 
cannot compromise our public sense of 
the error so far'as to spare our personal 
feelings, 

There is, as a frontispiece, a pretty 
design by Sir George Beaumont, of a 
picturesque and romantic scene, not un- 
worthy the pencil of Salvator. It 1s, 
however, very il] engraved, and looks 
like rotten ice. Four sonnets upon 

ild views by Westall are added to the 
principal poem. 
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FTER the advertisement, and 

about a week previous to the pub- 
lication of the tale reviewed in our pre- 
ceding article, the above very humorous 
jeu d’esprit made its appearance. Itis 
ascribed, we know not how truly, to 
the pen of Mr. H. Smith, one of the au- 
thors of the Rejected Addresses, and is 
not unworthy of even that. parentage. 
The epigraph, “ I do affirm that I am 
the real Simon Pure,” promises good 
entertainment ; nor does the preface fall 
short of it in whimsical application. 
We extract it. 


It is now a period of one-and-twenty 
years since I first wrote some of the most 
verfect compositions (except certain pieces 

have written in my latter days) that ever 
dropped from poetical pen. My heart has 
been right and powerful allits years. I ne- 
ver thought an evil or a weak thought in my 
life. Ithas beenmy aim and my achieve- 
ment todeduce moral thunder from butter- 
cups, daisies, celandines, and (as a poet, 
scarcely inferior to myself, hathit) ‘* such 
smalldeer.” Out of sparrows’ eggs I have 
hatched great truths, and with sextons’ bar- 
rows have I wheeled into human hearts 
piles of the weightiest philosophy. I have 
persevered with a perseverance truly aston- 
ishing, in persons of not the most pursy pur- 
ses ;---but toa man of my inveterate mo- 
rality and independent stamp, (of which 
Stamps [ am proud to be a distributor) 
the sneers and scoflings of impious Scotch- 
men, and the neglect of my poor uninspired 
countrymen, falias the dew upon the thorn, 
(on which plant I have written an immortal 
stanza or two) and are as fleeting as the 
spray of the waterfall, (concerning which 
waterfall | have composed some great lines 
which the world will not let die.)---Accus- 
tomed to mountain solitudes, I can look with 
a calm and dispasionate eye upon that fiend- 
like, vulture-souled, adder-fanged critic, 
whom I have not patience to name, and of 
whose Review [loathe the title, and detest 
the contents.--- Philosophy has taught me to 
forgive the misguided miscreant, and to 
speak of him only in terms of patience and 
pity. I love my venerable Monarch and 
the Prince Regent. My Ballads are the no- 
blest pieces of verse in the whole range of 
English poetry: and I take this opportunity 
of telling the world Lama great man. Mii- 
ton was also a great man. Ossian wasa blind 
old fool, Copiesof my previous works may 
be had inany numbers, by application at 
my publisher’s. 

Of Perer Bewt I have only thus much 
to say : it completes the simple system of na- 
tural narrative, which I began so early as 
1798. Itis written in that pure unlaboured 
style, which can only be met with among 
labourers ;---and I caa safely say, that while 


its imaginations spring beyond the reach of 
the most imaginative, its occasional meaning 
occasionally falls far below the meanest ca- 

acity. Astheseare the days of counter- 
eits, | am compelled to caution my readers 

ainst them, “for such are abroad. 

owever, I here declare this to be the true 
Peter; this to be the old original Bell. 1 
commit my Ballad cenfidently to posterity. 
I love to read my own poetry: it 2 my 


heart good. Ww. W. 
N. B. The novel of Rob Roy is not so 


good asmy Poem on the same subject. 


Having thus ironically cleared the 
ring by beating out the egotism which 
presses so forward in the Lake-poets, 
and especially in their great organ and 
leader, our witty satirist thus begins to 
sing in verses which possess all the 
smoothness of the best of those which 
he ridicules, and a great deal of humour 
to which they cannot pretead. 


It is the thirty-first of March, 

A gusty evening—half past seven ; 
The moon is shining o’er the larch, 

A simple shape—a cock’d-up arch, 
Rising bigger than a star, 

Though the stars are thick in Heavea. 


Gentle moon ! how canst thou shine 
Over graves and over trees, 

With as innocent a look 

As my own grey eye-ball sees, 
When I gaze upon a brook ? 
Beneath the ever blessed moon 

An old man o’er an old grave stares, 
You never look’d upen his fellow ; 
His brow is covered with grey hairs, 
As though they were an umbrella. 


He hath a noticeable look,* 

This old man hath—this grey old man ; 
He gazes at the graves, and seems, 
With over waiting, over wan, 

Like Susan Harvey’s pan of creams. 


*Tis Peter Bell—’tis Peter Bell, 
Who never stirreth in the day ; 
His hand is withered—he is old ! 
On Sundays he is used to pray, 
In winter he is very cold, 


I’ve seen him in the month of August, 

At the wheat-field, hour by hour, 

Picking ear,—by ear,—by ear,— 

Through wind—and rain—and sun—and shower, 
From year,—to year,—to year,—to year. 


It appears evident that the writer had 
not only a good remembrance of all 
W ordsworth’s published works, but a 





**A noticeable man with large grey eyes.’ 
yrical Ballads 
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foresight of his individual Peter Bell 
about to issue from the press. The 
versification is nearly similar, and the 
thoughts savour of imitation as well as 
inspiration. 


Peter Bell doth lift his hand, 
That thin hand, which in the light 
Looketh like to oiled paper ; 
Paper oiled..oily bright... 

And held up toa waxen taper. 


The hand of Peter Bell is busy, 
Under the pent-house of his hairs ; 
His eye is like a solemn sermon ; 
The little flea severely fares, 

’Tis a sad day for the vermin. 


He is thinking of the Bible... 
Peter Bell is old and blest ! 

He doth pray and scratch away. 
He doth scratch, and bitten, pray 
To flee away, and be at rest. 


Peter Bell is pondering at eve over 
the tomb-stones in the village church- 
yard, where many of the characters 
chosen and celebrated by Mr. Words- 
worth’s muse are buried. 


His stick is made of wilding wood, 
His hat was formerly of felt, 

His duffel cloak of wool is made, 

His stockings are from stock in trade, 
His belly’s belted with a belt. 


His father was a belman once, 

His mother was a beldame old ; 

They kept a shop at Keswick Town, 
Close by the Bell (beyond the Crown) 
And pins and peppermint they sold. 


He is stooping now about 
O’er the grave-stones cne and two ; 


ee eee 


Peter Bell he readeth ably, 
All his letters he can tell ; 
Roman W,...Roman S, 

Ina minute he can guess, 


Without the aid of Dr. Bell. 


Do listen unto Peter Bell, 

While your eyes with tears do glisten : 
Silence ! his old eyes do read 

Allon which the boys do tread 

When holidays do come...Do listen ! 


The ancient Marinere Jieth here, 

Never to rise, although he pray’d... 

But ali men, all, must have their failings ; 
And, like the Fear of Mr. Collins, 

He died * of sounds himself had made.” 
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Dead mad mother,..Martha Ray, 
Old Matthew too, and Betty Foy, 
Lack-a-daisy ! here’s a rout full ; 
Simon Lee whose age was doubtful, 
Simon even the Fates destroy. 


Harry Gill is gone to rest, 
Goody Blake is food for maggot : 
They lie sweetly side by side, 
Beautiful as when they died ; 
Never more shall she pick faggot, 


Still he reads, and still the moon 

On the church-yard’s mounds doth shine ; 
The brook is stilldemurely singing. 
Again the belfry bell is ringing, 

*Tis nine o’clock, six, seven, eight, nine ! 


Patient Peter pores and proses 

On from simple grave to grave : 

Here. marks the children snatch’d to Heaven, 
None left to blunder “* we are seven ;” 

Even Andrew Jones no power could save. 


What a Sexton’s work? is here, 

Lord ! the Idiot Boy is gone : 

And Barbara Lethwaite’s fate the same, 
And cold as mutton is her lamb ; 

And Alice Fell is bone by bone. 


And tears are thick with Peter Bell, 
Yet still he sees one blessed tomb ; 
Tow’'rds it he creeps with spectacles, 
And bending on his leather knees, 
He reads the Lakeiest Poet’s doom. 


The letters printed are by fate, 

The death they say was suicide ; 

He reads..** Here lieth W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you :” 
The old man smokes who "tis that died. 


Go home, ge home...old Man, go home ; 
Peter, lay thee down at night, 

Thou art happy, Peter Bell, 

Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 

Thou hast seen a blessed sight. 


He quits that moonlight yard ofskulls, 
Aad still he feels right glad, and smiles 
With moral joy at that old tomb ; 

Peter’s cheek recals its bloom. 

Ashe creepeth by the tiles, 

He mutters ever...** W. W. 

Never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


The old joke with which this merry 
piece of grave reading concludes, may 
be excused for its literal applicability. 
Upon the whole, the real Simon Pure 
has afforded us several hearty laughs, 
as we doubt not our extracts will com- 
municate to the majority of readers. 











+ *Let thy wheelbarrow alone,’ Gc. See my 
poemtoa Sexton. 
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** Delightful task.”— Thomson. 

* Hail pural Unit.”—Colman. 
Ee in the immense metropolis 

there are not more than a score or 

two, and in the chief places of the 
kingdom not a greater number than 
from one to five of the entire popu- 
lation, who know any thing of the 
pleasures we are about to describe. ‘T’o 
the great majority of readers, therefore, 
this exposition must possess the grand 
charm of novelty. 

‘ Nothing could inspire us with great- 
er delight than to be able to state that 
that eminent artist KE. F. has arrived in 
safety from Itlay, where the contem- 
plation of the great masters has ad- 
ded new powers even to his magic 
pencil.’ 

‘ The public will learn with the same 
heartfelt satisfaction which we feel in 
announcing it, that the accomplished 
Miss G. H. has recovered from her 
indisposition, and will immediately re- 
sume her duties in the fashionable 
world.’ 

‘Weare at once astonished and en- 
raptured by J. K.’s last lecture on the 
diseases of the bladder. We under- 
stand he begins his new course on the 
Ist of April next.’ 

And so on through the whole alpha- 
bet, and the whole circle of literature, 
arts and sciences. 

In the first place, the joys of Edi- 
tors are very widely spread and gen- 
eral; in fact, they are made the 
happiest of living creatures—by be- 
ing requested to publish such intima- 
tions as the following, sent to them ex- 
pressly, as it should seem for their gra- 
tification. 

‘We rejoice to hear that the MS. 
poem of A. B. is in such a state of 
forwardness that it may positively be 
expected to issue from the press this 
winter.’ 

‘It gives, or affords, us the highest 
pleasure tobe able to state that Mr. 
C. D. intends to add another book to 
his exquisite treatise on morbid affec- 
tions,’ 


Weare,it is true, sometimes said 
to be sorry, but in that case there is 
invariably a hope attached to us, a land 
of promise at the end of the desert ;— 
thus 

‘Weare sorry to find that the Rev. 
L. M. is prevented by the gout from 
finishing his grand work on the pro- 
phecies ; but have reason to hope that 
the delay will be short, and the publi- 
cation rendered more perfect every day 
itremains in the hands of its classic 
author.’ 

‘We lament to learn that N. O.’s 
famous picture of the Bomberdment* 
of Jerusalem will not grace the ensuing 
Exhibition ; but the lovers of the arts 
will be consoled with us on being in- 
formed that it may be seen at his resi- 
dence No 717, next door to the Oph- 
thalmia Hospital in the Regent’s Park, 
and that many sublime touches have re~ 
cently been added to this masterly com- 
position.’ 

Being compelled ex officio to sym- 
pathize in print with all the hypotheti- 
cal happiness (heaven knows how few 
in reality! ) of Authors, Artists, Play- 
ers, Lecturers, Publishers, Picture-dea- 
lers, Cognoseenti, Exhibitors, ‘Teach- 
ers, Fiddlers, and Hunters after popu- 
larity of every kind ; feeling all their 
little troubles, and more than partaking 
in all their great hopes ; watching their 
motions, as it were, and recording their 
progress with a maternal anxiety ; com- 
forting the public when they are not 
immediately prominent, with the assur- 
ance that they will shertly be so, and 
being enraptured with their stupendous 
merits when they do come forward 
with any labour—these are the mere 
first links of our intimate connex- 
ion with every thing in the above 
lines. 

Our opinions are of mighty impor- 
tance. 

After seeing the midnight lamp ex- 
pire in reading P.’s MSS. preparing for 
the press, we are rapped out of bed at 
seven o'clock by Q. determined not to 

* Why not bombard Jerusalem. 


RR eco 
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present his Medals to the world without 
consulting us on the merits (so that we 
too must ‘“ stand the hazard’’) of the 
dye. RR. invites ws to inspect his 
show-room six miles off, in a miry 
suburb, before he erects his national 
monument to the memory of Tom 
Thumb the’ Great, owr knowledge of 
the original and historical information 
rendering our judgment on the subject 
so truly desirable. Our meals are inter- 
rupted, our retirement broken in upon, 
our most precious time consumed, our 
very sick-rooms invaded, by the dis- 
coverers of curious papets found where 
they were never lost, the liberal pos- 
sessors and ready retailers of scientific 
information which happers to be no 
news, the writers of poetry according 
to their own nomenclature, and the 
projectors of the most immortal schemes 
that ever an ungrateful world slight- 
ed as absurd and ridiculous. 

Then the multitude of especial fa- 
vours that we receive—each in his 
sphere ! Being chosen as the most ap- 
propriate channel for a highly (self) in- 
teresting communication :—the pub- 
lishers of long Essays written in haste 
and in want of our kind correction :— 
the most excellent Paper for an exposi- 
tion of the greatest consequence to our 
readers in the improvement of 8. T’s 
patent :—the respectable medium for 
answering U’s attack on V’s important 
letter :—the . valuable journal for 
widely disseminating a specimen of 
W's intended publication on a question 
of universal attraction ! 

It must be confessed that our en- 
joyments are occasionally chequered 
with some slight regrets. /Ve find ele- 
giac poets very hard hearted, and if we 
affront them, or even pastoral writers, 
by not immediately inserting their pro- 
ductions, we are sure of a severe scold- 
ing, @ heavy postage, and anger ever- 
lasting. - Antiquarians are also obdu- 
rate dogs to deal with: if disappoint- 
ed on the ensuing day of publication, 
there is no escaping their research and 
remonstrance. In vain do we bury 
ourselves in the darkest corner of our 
study, and ‘entrench ourselves behind 
the lies of our servants’ “‘ not at home,” 
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we are invariably dug out, and suffer 
exposure, Authors, whom our con- 
sciences will not allow us to praise, 
charge us with prejudice, partiality, 
corruption, illiberality, malevolence, 
and all the deadly sins of human nature. 
Artists are perhaps still more intolerant 
and greedy of praise. Their appetites 
for flattery are only equalled by their 
immeasurable irritability ; and woe be 
to that Critic who does not discover in 
every daub the colouring of ‘Titian, 
combined with the grandeur of Mich- 
ael Angelo ; in every paste-model the 
fancied fire of Phidias, and the imagin- 
ed beauty of Praxiteles. Indeed, we 
have ascertained that most public cha- 
racters have such capacious stomachs 
for applause, that there is no risk of 
surfeiting them with panegyric ; but, on 
the contrary much danger of being 
thought churls and niggardly starvlings 
for not giving enough. Reviews must 
be puffs—criticisms must observe no 
blemishes—biographies must make 
men angels ! 

Then we are occasionally sore beset 
with temptations. A pretty poetess 
has just finished her first attempt, 
“‘ Stanzas to a favourite Goldfinch ;” 
and with down-cast blue eyes, a heav- 
ing bosom, and a faltering voice, en- 
treats to see itin print. We are mar- 
tyred between the writer and the writ- 
ing. Such a supplicant, what man can 
deny—such a composition, what Editor 
can insert! A philanthropist has a 
plan for the relief of the poor—have we 
not charity to give it place? A refor- 
mer produces a scheme for remedy- 
ing all abuses—have we not patriotism 
to find room for it! An enthusiast 
would preach mankind into one blessed 
croup of loving brethren—the Ser- 
mons are long and _ perhaps tedious, 
butsurely our humanity cannot reject 
them ! 

And it is often in vain to endeavour 
to elude these applications with, “ Your 
poetry is charming, but it wants a little 
polishing to fit it for the public eye” — 
** Will you be so good as to make the 
necessary alterations.” “It would de- 
light us, but take the merit from you, 
which must not be.”-—* Oh, I am not 
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self-sufficient, and shall be happy to 
have my errors rectified.’ “ We will 
point outtwo or three slight defects in 
your exquisite ideas---soand so 
- -- etcetera.” The verses are taken 
to be altered and we are never for- 
iven. 

And then the Stage and its people ! 
Heaven defend ws from it and them! 
The theatre is a bottomless gulf for 
panegyric ; the more that is poured in 
the more void it appears, and there is 
noreturn. One Shakspeare, who knew 
them weil, has told us we had _ better 
have abad epitaph after our death, 
than their ill report while we live ; and 
yet there is no avoiding the latter by 
the sacrifice of truths on the altar of 
flattery, though we butcher hecatombs. 
W hat is the death of a monarch to an 
actor’s taking leave, overcome by his 
feelings, supported by his friends, and 
all the audience, who have them, sniv- 
alling into their white handkerchiefs ! 
What is the march of a general at the 
head of a victorious army, to the pere- 
grinations of a third-rate mime through 
the provinces! As for the great heroes 
—if Critics do not laud them with 
more than eastern adulation, woe be- 
tide them, their motives are base, and 
they are the private foes of persons they 
neversaw buton the public stage. Dread- 
ing some tragic end to our labours, we 
dare say no more of these tyrants, who 
carry the mockery of their profession 
into their intercourse with real life. 

“That is really a fine group, Mr. 
Sculptor—the attitudes are easy, the 
pyramidal form studied without affec- 
tation, the animals spirited, and the hu- 
man figures full of nature.” ‘ But is 
there no point at which your admir- 
able judgment could oblige me by 
suggesting an improvement?’ “ The 
whole, we have said, is excellent; yet 
as no work is absolutely faultless,it does 
seem possible to amend the anatomy of 
of that horse’s limbs, and thus improve 
its position—the armour of one of the 
knights too is rather heterogeneous, 
being semi-barbaric, semi-Greek, like 
the St. George ona Pistrucct crown” 
-——‘ Oh, IT beg your pardon, Gentle- 
men, I am sorry to differ from sach 
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superior minds, but I have particu- 
larly regarded the form and attitude 
of that horse, which is indeed the 
best part of the design, and the ar- 
mour, I assure you, is classically ac- 
curate. We are doomed ignorant pre- 
tenders as soon as our backs are 
turned, and the monument graces St. 
Paul’s, with a crooked-legged Buceph- 
alus and a painted Pict in an Athe- 
nian helmet :—very much on a par with 
the rest of the national monuments (of 
want of taste) in that Cathedral. 

The Painter is equally solicitous for 
advice, alias praise,and equally wedded 
to hisown system, “ That sky is green” 
—‘ Ah! that was necessary for the con- 
trast with these black rocks.’ ‘“ The 
natural colour is blue.” ‘ Surely you 
would not have a picture look black and 
blue !” * But these trees are heavy and 
brown.” * I must have a neutral tint in 
that bright’sunset.’-—A picture is entire- 
ly yellow, purple, and gold—it is a 
fine effort of colour.. Another has men, 
women, and babes at the breast, all 
muscular as Samsons or Herculeses— 
it is a noble display of anatomical 
knowledge. A third has men of stone, 
and dead children of iron-grey—it is 
the grand gusto, half-tint, and not amen- 
able to the laws of nature! Wecould 
swell thecatalogue, but might be thought 
personal, 

“This is anew mechanical inven- 
tioa—a fire and water escape, so that 
you arein no danger in your garret, 
should your house catch fire, nor in 
your cellar if it should be flooded. 
Observe how the machinery moves.” 
‘ Yes, in the air, but either fire or water 
would destroy the very principle of its 
motion’—* I am sorry you do not seem 
to understand the mechanical forces.” 
—‘ We are sorry that youdo not seem to 
understand the force of our argument’ — 
“* Itis very easy to object to useful spec- 
ulations, but not so easy to escape from 
the terrors of flood or horrors of confla- 
gration!” * Sir, we would rather trust 
to the resource of Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, in both cases, than to your 
silly machine—Good by t’ye.’ 

We might dramatize a hundred oth- 
er scenes ig which the situation of the 
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Editors of periodical works invariably 
resemble thatof handsome women— 
most perseveringly courted, and little 
attended to when they come to advise. 
But we have said enoughon the sub- 
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ject; and instead of resorting, as the 
Fair would do, to a certain lecture, we 
shall drop the curtain, behind which 
our readers have had a peep such as 
they may not have had before. 


a <A 








VARIETIES. 


ON THE UNGENEROUS STYLE OF CRI- 
T{CISM WHICH PREVAILS AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

if is a prevailing custom with certain 

critics of the day, in order to con- 

ciliate popularity,to expose genius to the 
malignant grin of envious folly, and by 
low and vulgar parody, to endeavour to 
throw contempt upon productions 
which they might strive in vain to emu- 
late. It was once the custom to judge 
of poetry and the drama by rules drawn 
from nature ; they are now not judged, 
but condemned in epigrams manufac- 
tured by art, and zmpromptus over 
which weeks have been expended ; 
and the poet and actor are treated like a 
couple of whetstones, on which the pe- 
riodical critic sharpens the edge of his 
wit. ‘The ungenerous style of criticism 
here alluded to is now becoming so 
much the rage, that country gentlemen, 
and persons of confined understandings, 
are at a loss to know when the stric- 
tures are intended to be taken seriously, 
an when they are meant as jokes. 
That a very slender poition of talent 
will enable a man to establish a firm of 
his own, and review upon this princi- 
ple, is sufficiently evident, and to this 
circumstance may probably be ascribed 
the prevalence of a custom, which has of 
late gained so much ground in the liter- 
ary world : 


A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save censure, critics all are ready made. 
Take hackneyed jokes from Miller got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to mis-quote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault, 

A turn for punning—-call it attic salt ; 
Fear not to lie, “twill seem a lucky hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling, pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caressa. 


The Edinburgh Reviewers were the 
harbingers of this kind of warfare, and 
their ridieule of the first efforts of Lord 


Byron’s muse gave rise to the anima- 
ted satire from which the foregoing ver- 
ses were extracted. 

Many of the noblest passages in the 
poetry of the day are often undermined 
by the critic’s contriving to raise vulgar 
and ridiculous notions in the mind of the 
reader ; andthough his words in reca- 
pitulating the subject may express the 
same idea, itis with this simple differ- 
ence, that what in one excites feelings of 
sympathy and respect, will, on the other 
hand, produce no sentiment but con- 
tempt. ‘l'o simplify what is here meant, 
melancholy may be wittily denomina- 
ted the “ sulks;” resentment, meta- 
morphosed into “pet;” asteed,a 
“nag ;” a feast,a “ junketing ;” and 
sorrow and affliction, ‘“ whining and 
blubbering.”—Such critics have, some- 
where, been compared to a brow- 
beating pleader in a court of law, who, 
after he has indulged himself in agreea- 
ble irony on the profession, manner of 
life, look, dress, and even name of the 
witness he is examining—and when he 
has raised a contemptuous opinion of 
him in the minds of the court and jury 
—proceeds to draw answers from him 
capable of a ludicrous turn, and carves 
and garbles these so as to effect his pur- 
pose. 

9 


OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


Of this Assassin Chief, so well known 
in the history of the Crusades, some cu- 
rious particulars are given in Marco 
Polo’s Travels, which we shall quote, 
for the entertainment of our readers, 
from Mr. Marsden’s recent translation 
of this very interesting, and, in many 
respects, authentic narrative. 

He was named Alo-eddin, and his 
religion was thatof Mahomet. Ina 
beautiful valley, inclosed between two 
lofty mountains, he had formed a luxu- 
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rious garden, stored with every delicious 
fruit and every fragrant shrub that 
could be procured. Palaces of various 
sizes and forms wereerected in different 
parts of the grounds, ornamented with 
works in gold, witb paintings, and with 
furniture of rich silks. By means of 
small conduits contrived in these 
buildings, streams of wine, milk, honey, 
and some of pure water were seen to 
flow in every direction. The inbabi- 
tants of these palaces were elegant and 
beautiful damsels, accomplished in the 
arts of singing, playing upon all sorts of 
musical instruments, dancing, and espe- 
cially those of dalliance and amorous 
alluremeot. Clothed in rich dresses 
they were seen continually sporting and 
amusing themselves in the garden and 
pavilions ; their female guardians being 
confined within doors, and never suffer- 
edto appear. The object which the 
chief had in view in forming a garden 
of this fascinating kind, was this: that 
Mahomet having promised to those 
who should obey his will the enjoyments 
of paradise, where every species of sen- 
sual gratification should be found, in 
the society of beautiful nymphs, he was 
desirous of its being understood by his 
followers, that he was also a prophet 
and the compeer of Mahomet, and had 
the power of admitting to paradise such 
as he should choose or favour. That 
none without his licence might find their 
way into this delicious valley, he caus- 
ed astrong and inexpugnable castle to 
be erected at the opening of it; through 
which the entry was by a secret passage, 
At his court, likewise, this chief enter- 
tained a number of youths, from the age 
of twelve to twenty years, selected from 
the inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains, who shewed a disposition 
for martial exercises, and appeared to 
possess the quality of daring courage. 
‘To them he was in the daily practice of 
discoursing on the subject of the para- 
dise announced by the prophet, and of 
his own power of granting admission ; 
and at certain times he caused draughts 
of a soporific nature to be administered 
toten ora dozen ofthe youths; and 
when half dead with sleep, he had them 
coaveyed to the several apartments of 
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the palaces in the garden. Upon 
awakening from this state of lethargy, 
their senses were struck with all the de- 
lightful objects that have been describ- 
ed, and each perceived himself surroun- 
ded by lovely damsels, singing, play- 
ing, and attracting his regards by the 
most fascinating caresses ; serving him 
also with delicate viands and exquisite 
wines ; until intoxicated with excess of 
enjoyment,amidst actual rivulets of milk 
and wine, he believed himself assuredly 
in paradise, and felt an unwillingness to 
relinquish its delights. When four or 
five days had«thus been passed, they 
were thrown once more into.a state of 
somnolency, and carried out of the gar- 
den. Upon their being introduced to 
his presence, and questioned by him as 
to where they had been; ‘their answer 
was, “in paradise, through the favour 
of your bighness :” and then before the 
whole court, who listened to them with 
eager curiosity and astonishment, they 
gave a circumstantial account of the 
scenes to which they had been witness- 
es. The chief thereupon addressing 
them, said: “we haye the assurances 
of our Prophet that he whe defends his 
lord shall inherit paradise, and if you 
shew yourselves devoted to the obedi- 
ence of my orders, that happy Jot awaits 
you.” Animated to enthusiasm by 
words of this nature, all deemed them- 
selves happy to receive the commands 
of their master, and were forward to die 
in bis service. — Panorama, 
a 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

The following communications to 
the ‘“‘ Archives of Animal Magnetism” 
a journal published in Germany, will 
shew to our readers, to what length, the 
Theorists of that country are capable of 
extending their reveries. 

A woman was dying of a consump- 
tion, and the necessary manipulation for 
magnetising her was undertaken by her 
husband ; but, after a trial of 24 days, 
no good effects resulted from it, in the 
way of expediting the cure, or arresting 
the disorder. Several strange phenom- 


ena, however, occurred during the ex- 
periment, in which the husband was 


The 


equally conceraed as the patient. 
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first effects of the Medicine, if it can be 
so called, was to render the woman 
more cheerful; but she soon became 
more fretful and peevish than before, 
and her husband, from being anxious, 
that she should recover, became sudden- 
ly the reverse, and confessed to the doc- 
tor, that he had lost the lively desire he 
had felt for her recovery, before he be- 
gan to magnetise her. In short amutu- 
al dishke was produced between man 
and wife, and the husband was ordered 
to give up the manipulation. About a 
week afterwards, the death of the pa- 
tient was looked for every moment; 
but, at this time, Dr. Nasse observed a 
most singular tenaciousness of life, for 
the poor woman appeared as if she 
could not die. Atone time pale, and 
almost breathless, she revived at anoth- 
er, opened her eyes, looked up, breath- 
ed strongly, seemed more lively and 
animated, and again sunk. These sin- 
gular alternations were discovered, to 
depend upon the entrance and departure 
of her husband ; and so clearly were 
they connected, that he insisted upon 
again renewing the magnetical opera- 
tions. But the doctor, for what reason 
does not appear, would not permit this: 
but ordered the husband, the next time 
he left the chamber, to remain long 
enough away, as to allow his wife to 
terminate her sufferings by dying ia 
peace !—Ibid, 
i 
THE TOKAY WINE. 

The German Journals have lately 
contained repeated accounts of the abun- 
dant produce of the vineyards of Tokay 
during the present season ; and they 
predict that the quality of the wine will 
this year be unusually excellent. As 
but little is known respecting these cel- 
ebrated vineyards, or the provess by 
which the wine is made, the following 
particulars may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers :—The county of Wem- 
plen is formed by a chain of hiils in 
front of the Carpathian Mountains. 
Among these hills are craters surroun- 
ded by lava. The famous vineyards of 
Tallia, Mada, Tolesma, Liska, and oth- 
ers, known by the name of Tokai y, are 
situated in this county. The wines 
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of Tallia are preferred even to those of 
Tokay. ao ordinary seasons the can- 
ton yields about 240,000 emers (casks); 
but this year’s produce may be estima- 
ted at double that quantity. The Hun- 
garians are so proud of their vines that 
they even grant them titles of nobility. 
They pretend that they are descended 
from the vines which the Romans plan- 
ted in Illyria ; others maintain that they 
are the vines of Formia, celebrated by 
Horace, But it is needless to trace the 
grapes of Tokay to this high origin ; for 
their real merit is indisputable, and it 
has already been acknowledged in full 
council. At Trente, in 1562, the pre- 
lates of Italy were all boasting of the 
wines of their respective countries. 
George Drascowich, archbishop of Tol- 
ocza, maintainedthat Hungary produ- 
ced the best. At this the prelates laugh- 
ed. The Hungarian archbishop then 
ordered some of the Fallia- Mada wine 
to be presented to them. ‘They all ac- 
knowledged its superiority ; and the 
Pope, when he tasted it, loudly pro- 
claimed its pre-eminence over all the 
wine in the world. But the Tokay 
wine was not then made according to 
the present method. It has been ob- 
served, that the grapes which contain 
most of the saccharine property dry be- 
forethe rest,and crystallize, as it were by 
the heat of the sun ; but the least mois- 
ture spoils them. The vintagers, there- 
fore, gather the first ripe grapes, and af- 
ter they have been carefully dried, ex- 
tract from them an essence which tastes 
like honey, and in appearance resembles 
molasses. By mixing this essence with 
the common wine of Canton, the real 
Tokay wine is produced. Of this wine 
there are two kinds: the Ausbruch and 
the Musklass. The former contains 
twice as much of the essence as the Jat- 
ter. The Hungarians assert that gold 
is found in their grapes ; but a naturalist 
has discovered that what they mistake 
for gold is the egg of a small insect 
round which the sugar crystallizes and 
acquires a gold colour. This does not, 
however disprove the existence of 


gold in invisible particles in certain 
vegetables, a fact which is evident from 
the experiments of Chaptal. 
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Durovernum, with other Poems. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


DUROVERNUM ; A POEM, BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 


ae 


N our number for October last we 
took occasion to offer a few remarks 
on a collection of wild but beautiful 
poetry from the pen of Mr. Brooke, 
and it is with no inconsiderable pleasure 
that we direct the attention of the public 
to the present volume, abounding as it 
does with so much to interest all lovers 
of true poetry. It is the peculiar privi- 
lege of genius to command sympathy— 
to impose upon others its own mood of 
mind— its fears, its hopes, its joys, and 
its sorrows ; and in proportion to the 
powers of the bard, so will the interest 
he aims at creating for his own fate, be 
strengthened or diminished. We care 
for the man only inasmuch as he isa 
poet, and can present us with a vivid 
and forcible delineation of his feelings. 
The stranger, whose productions are 
taken up for the first time, can have no 
claim upon the hearts of his readers, 
and if his verses are too feeble to com- 
pel respect, be they upon subjects ever 
so doleful, they will meet with nothing 
but contempt and ridicule. Not so, 
however, with the real poet; he has 
the means of kindling in the bosoms of 
individuals entirely unknown to him, 
the same glowing emotions which agi- 
tate his owa soul ; he can teach beings 
with whom he has never held personal 
communion, to lose the sense of their 
own separate existence in sympathy for 
his sorrows ;—and this privilege the 
author of the pages before us possesses 
inan eminent degree. There is, in al- 
most all his verses, an intensity of feel- 
ing and a loneliness of grief which is 
painfully engaging. He is like the 
Arabian bird, that builds her nest of 
odors, and is consumed by her own fires. 
The principal poem in the volume, 
which has given rise to the present re- 
marks, consists of a description of a 
night walk in and about Canterbury, 
the native city of the author ; and gives 
a much stronger interest to the spot, 
than we should have supposed it possi- 
ble to produce for those who have no 


particular associations connected with 
it. The common-place beauties of 
the poem, however, which fortunately 
occupy more than half, have the 
greatest attractions for us: we allude 
. . ° ” 
to those passages in which the “ Childe 
of the scene addresses the reader in per- 
son; where he depicts his own thoughts, 
fears, and feelings ; his sensibility to 
paia, and his. uncertainty of the future. 
A heart which has sought for trath and 
the fixedness of hope with the intensity 
described in the following stanzas, is 
deserving of all the consolations of pity 
and the solicitudes of friendship :-— 
XxIx. 
Thou dark and awful grave, whose mystery 
Hath fed my musings, in the cloistered gloom 
Where thousands sleep, have I not called to thee: 
Have I not craved for tidings from the tomb, 
Of life—or death—whate’er may be our doom ? 
Have I not prayed it? would I not forsake 
All vainer wisdom, and no more relume 
My midnight taper, so I might partake 
Of an immortal hope which this world could not 
shake ? 
XXX. 
It hath not been accorded : the high light 
From Heaven, which guides the wanderer on his 
way, 
Shines not for me ; all hopeless in the night 
Of my bewildered spirit, still I stray, 
And combat with my sufferings as I may. 


We have not seen a more affecting 
appeal to the best sympathies of our na- 
ture than is cortained in this fearful 
avowal. In the pages of revelation 
alone, can such a spirit look for repose. 
If he enters the temple as “‘ a noble Be- 
rean,” the immortal and unshaken ho 
which is solicited, cannot fail to be ac- 
corded : the oracles from this shrine are 
no cunningly devised fables— 


* no voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through this arched roof in words deceiving :’’ 


but the voice of his Maker speaks audi- 
bly to man, and that voice is so mild, 
so merciful, and so benignant, tempered 
with so much pity, and wooing with so 
much love, that it seems impossible to 
resist its tones, and not feel the balsam 
which they impart. We doubt not that 
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our author will soon see things thro’ a . 


lovelier medium—that his hopes will 
clothe themselves in a principle of purer 
vitality—fitted for the growth of an im- 
mortal world. 

The present poem opens with a mag- 
nificent address to the sun, which is not 
excelled by any thing we recollect to 
have met with, excepting, indeed, it be 
Lord Byron’s sublime stanzas to the 
ocean, which conclude the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. 


Father of life and light! who from the birth 

Of Time or Nature, with that glorious eye 

Hast quickening, gazed upon the subject earth, 

As through the boundless desarts of the sky 

Thou mov’st in solitary majesty ; 

Soul of Creation! whose parental care 

Doth, like a visible God, to all supply 

The springs of their existence. ‘Thou shalt share 
With thy Creator’s self, the wide world’s ceaseless 

prayer ! 


All that thou see’st, O Sun, is thine ; to thee 
Earth and its habitants one voice shall raise 
Of grateful adoration, and by me 
Once too was hymned thy glory, power,and praise. 
And if it seems that now I coldly gaze 
Upon those beams which gladden all beside, 
Ifin thy worship my dull heart delays, 
It is not wilful blindness, seorn, nor pride, 
But that the founts of love in me are parched and 
dried. 


I have more loved to watch thee at thy fa}! 

Behind the western mountains, and to view 

The sable follower spread her gradual pall 

O’er the dim scene, till all things took the hue 

Of my own spirit; and thus in me grew 

A hatred of thy broad obtrusive ray, 

Which brought no blessings unto me, but drew 

My hush’d thoughts from their sanctuary away, 
Into the hateful toils and duties of the day. 


Night ! letme be thy votary! and thou, 

When I appear to thee in converse lone, 

At thy deep noon, still hearken to my vow: 
Since every dearer moment I have known, 
Under the shadow of thy wing hath flewn ; 
Thine was the welcome hour which set me free 


From the world’s vulgar drudgeries, thou hast 
shewn 


Things which the light shut from me, and to thee 
All that lam, O Night! I owe—whate’er that be, 


Thou, when my days, like the neglected sands 
Of a brief hour-glass, ebbed in hopeless haste, 
Benignant gavest into my youthful hands 
A chalice from the fount I burned to taste ; 
But which I deemed fate had for ever placed 
Far from my barren path: then, by thy aid, 
If I might haply yet redeem the waste 
Of my past years, I shrunk into thy shade, 
And by the lonely lamp,my last, best, pastime made. 


All hail, dear Muses! If I did not gain 

In my sweet wanderings o’er your classie ground, 
All that I sought, the search was not in vain, 

If in the lore I loved there was not found 
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Aught that might heal the deep and fatal wound 
Of a crushed heart ; yet, if it dulled the sense 
Ofselfish suffering ; ifawhile it drowned 
In streams of Castaly, thoughts too intense 

For my weak brain, it was my study’s recompense. 


After dwelling upon the historical re- 
collections to which the scene of his 
wanderings has given rise, Mr. Brooke 
thus beautifully describes Night :— 


XIX. 
My spirit hath been moved: and who could dwe!! 
With heart unruffled upon thoughts like these * 
But let me gaze around on what might well 
The tumults of the stormiest soul appease. 
Nature alone is waking ;—the soft breeze 
Flits musically by ; how bright 
The moon-beams mingle with the dark green trees, 
Or glitter on the grass ; the brows of Night 
Are bound with myriad gems of tenderest, purest J 
light. 


Oh! who that wanders at an hour like this, 

And Jooks upon the earth, the stars, and sky, 

But feels with a calm joy, one treasure his, 

Unbought by toils, and kept withouta sigh? 

Though man may to his fellow man deny 

His tinselled trash, Great Nature free to all 

Spreads forth her thousand stores unsparingly ; 

Her charms are pure, er beauties never pall ; 
She ean unchanged remain, whate’er to man befal. 


We cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting the following exquisite verses 
to the River Stour :— 


But now upon thy flower-fringed banks I stand, 
Fair Stour! and gaze upon thy winding stream, 
Whose dimpled surface, by the soft breeze fanned 
Shakes to dissolving silver the elear beam 
Of countless stars, whose bright reflections seem 
As in a liquid mirror here to lave, 
With livelier lustre. Oh! howsweet a dream 
Steals o’er the heart, while, on this placid wave 
Heaven opens its wide breast, and claims us from the 
grave. | 
As if we stood upon the utmost verge 
Of that great gulph which keeps us from the blest, 
While far-off shapes of brightness o’er the surge 
Beckoned ; and pointed to the bow’rs of rest, 
Where, as a dove returning to her nest, 
‘The soul might soon forget its earth-born woes, 
Blissfully leaning on as dear a breast, 
As that which boyhood once, once only knows, 
When first affection’s flowers all tremblingly unclose. 


Alas ! the love of our maturer years 

Is Custom—Instinct—Friendship—what you will ; 

Where then is the wild maze of hopes and fears, 

In which our senses wandered ? where the thrill, 

Whose flash electric shook the breast, until 

It sickened with delight ? Oh! tis not so, 

Whate’er we deem, when once the heavy chill 

Of stern Experience—Love and Joy’s worst foe,— 
Hath — upon the fount from which those feelings 

ow. 

Roll on, fair river! with a lovely pride, 

Unmov’d by all save Nature's high deeree ; 

How unremittingly thy waters glide 

With silent lapse unto the boundless sea, 
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Like earthly years into Eternity ! 

Let mightier streams in loftier lays be sung ; 

Enough, dear native Stour! enough for thee, 

If on thy banks one home-bred harp hath rung, 
And to thy name the Muse one votive garland hung. 


The heart must be cold indeed, and 
sterile in all the delicate sensibilities of 
our nature, which could refuse its tri- 
bute of admiration to poetry beautiful 
as this. 

Of the minor pieces attached to Duro- 
vernum we have only room for the fol- 
lowing 


BALLAD STANZAS. 


When pain and hatred hemmed me round 
In life’s young years, 

One faithful hand at least I found 
To dry my tears ; 

One soothing voice, whose duleet sound 
Hushed my wild fears ; 

One heart to mine for ever bound 
In life’s young years. 


But now I am alone indeed— 
Hope disappears ; 

I smile—but there is none to heed ; 
I sigh—none hears ! 

I wither like the worthless weed, 
But shed no tears, 
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For I feel I shall no solace need 
In a few short years. 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 


I looked at midnight on the silent sky, 

And watched the Moon, as with majestic pride 
Up the empyreal arch she seemed to ride, 

Unmatched, alone, in maiden dignity ; 

And though I viewed her with a lover’s eye, 

*T was not as if she were an earthly bride ; 
But my affections raised and purified, 

Worshipped her with a spiritual eestacy. 

Sweet Moon! I have not gazed upon a face 
Since my first days of passion, with a thought 
So pure as then within my bosom wrought, 

Gazing on thine ; where ’twas my joy to trace 
The lineaments of One who seemed to have caught 

From thee her placid smiles and tranquil gaze. 


But we must close ourquotations :-— 
there are alternate passages of such 
gloom and brightness, such smiles and 
tears, in this interesting little volume, 
that we are ata loss to know whether 
the author was born under Saturn or 
Venus; they must have been in con- 
junction; but we sineerely desire that 
the more cheerful and happy of the two 
powers will rule in the ascendant. 





ee 





INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 
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When the present No. of the Atheneum was nearly completed, the Editors received their regu- 
lar files of the English Magazines for May ; from which they have selected the most recent lit- 


érary intelli gence. 


Our next number will contain many interesting articles. 


a 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Mr, Editor, 

S the person referred to in the Letter 
from Geneva, prefixed to the Tale of 
the Vampyre, in your last Number, I beg 
leaveto state, that your correspondent has 
been mistaken in attributing that tale, in its 
present form,to Lord Byron. The fact is, 
that though the groundwork is certainly Lord 
Byron’s, its ie a is mine, produced 
at the request ofa lady, who denied the pos- 
sibility of any thing being drawn from the 
materials which Lord Byron had said he in- 
tended to have employed in the formation of 

his Ghost story. am, &c. 
Joun W. Portport. 


Mr. Crabbe’s “ Tales of the Hall,” in 2 
vols. 8vo. will be published early in May. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other poems, 
will appear in the course of the month of May. 

Lieutenant Heupe has pleasingly added 
to that fullness of information which, with- 
in these few years, has been laid before 
the world in relation to the Asiatic countries 
lying between India and Constantinople, 
and traversed in the overland journey. To 
various novel information relative to Baby- 
lon, has Mr. H. added an account of the scite 
on which Moses and his commentators have 
agreed in placing the Garden of Eden; and 


has illustrated his description by a view. 
The scite is now called Korwna, and itis a 
wretched marsh, overgrown with rushes, 
shaded by a few palms, and containing about 
fifty or sixty miserable huts, while the 
neighbouring district isa desolate wilderness. 


Capt. Ross has at length favoured the 
world with Ais account of the Voyage of 
Discovery in Baffin’s Bay, of which we notic- 
ed another account in owr last, which had 
appeared in the first number of the Monthly 
Journal of new Voyages. Though our in- 
formation is not increased by this splendid 
and well-written quarto, yet the price of 
81. 13s. 6d. would be merited by the numer- 
ous engravings, if their correctness could be 
relied on. e plate, for example, repre- 
senting the cliffs of red snow is a perfect 
caricature, the redness being wholly unob- 
served by the first party who went on shore, 
and being detected by means only of teles- 
copes on-board, and, when accurately ex- 
amined,proving merely an effect of the ordure 
of certain birds, which live on red shrimps, 
and abound on the scite. This show plate, 
as well as those depicting the oblique ice- 
bergs, are, in truth, the laughing-stock of 
most of the persons engaged on the voyage. 
A great discordance exists in the statements 
of the two accounts relative to Whale Sound 
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and Lancaster’s Sound. Todetermine which 
of these statements is correct, a new expedi- 
tion has just sailed, under the command of 
that intelligent officer Lieut. Parry, of the 
Alexander, (son of Dr. Parry, of Bath ;) and, 
if the Pacific or North-western Ocean is to 
be reached by skill, courage, and persever- 
ance, we are persuaded he will perform this 
grand and desirable achievement. 

Mr. J. G. Mansrorp, in an Enquiry into 
the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, and the Duration of Life, illustrates, 
with great ingenuity and variety of fact, the 
principles that the average duration of life 
13 proportioned to the elevation of the coun- 
try or spot inhabited, aud also to the tem- 
perature of the country or spot inhabited. 
He therefore recommends to the subjects of 
Pulmonary attacks, a residence in thesouth- 
western counties, in bold elevations, with 
<outhern aspects ; also the higher scites of 
Bath and Clifton ; and, abdve-all, the Island 
of Madeira, in elevations of 1 or 2,000 feet. 

Mr. J. J. GuRNEY has published his Notes 
on the Prisons in Scotland, and in the north 
of England, made during a journey in com- 
pany with ExizaBera Fry, of enaeropic 
renown. We honour these exertions in be- 
half of suffering humanity ; and, though we 
lay no stresson palliative of errors in legisla- 
tion and domestic policy, yet palliatives are 
all the remedies that can be applied by pow- 
erless individuals. 
contained in this tract ought to be printed in 
a cheap form for general distribution. 


Bowpicn’s Account of his Mission from. 


Cape Coast Castleto Ashantee,a neighbouring 
kingdom, constitutes a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of African geography. Con- 
sidered in all itsparts, a more curious book 
of travels bas not issued from the press for 
some time. Nor has the author confined his 
researches to the mere route to Ashantee ; 
but he has extended his enquiries far into the 
interior, and recorded many interesting facts, 
which he collected orally from mérchants 
and travellers. The piates are peeuliarly 
attractive in execution, and novel in design. 

The second part of the Monthly Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels is occupied by a 
very pleasingly written Voyage to the Indian 
Seas, by James Prior, jun. surgeon of the 
Nisus frigate. It contains the fullest account 
of many naval and military operations, and 
of the state of the Mauritius, that is before 
the world. © Its details relative to all the 
coasts and islands of the Indian seus are also 
highly amusing, novel, and curious, 

Mr. W.S. Rose;ason of the late well- 
known political character, has published, in 
two octavo volumes, a series of Letters from 
the North of Italy, which do great credit to 
his tasteand benevolence. We have, in- 
deed, seldom met with a work which 
breatheti a more amiable spirit : it abounds 
im lively and well-written descriptions, and 
the politics of the author are surprisingly 
_ iberal; but the great charm of the work is 

a sort of arch literary toue which pervades 
it, and Which gives aforce and meaning to 
many incidental expressions, that cannot fail 
‘o render it a parlour-table book. 

Dr. MacmicaAkt has favoured us witha 
pleasing and satisfactory narrative of a Jour- 
ney made by himin 1817-18, from Moscow to 
Constantinople. The style, substance, and 


general spirti of the work are worthy of a 


Intelligence in Literature and the Arts. 


The affecting anecdotes | 
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member, and one of the travelling fellows of 
the university ef Oxford. The account of 
the journey into Syria, in company with 
Mr. Legh, adds unexpectedly to the value 
and interest of the volume, though it is mo- 
destly unnoticed in the title-page. 

The translation of the ABBE GUILLIE’s 
Treatise on the Means of Instructing and 
Amusing the Blind, will be received with 
high gratification by all the philanthropists 
of the United Kingdom, and will add to the 
happiness of every family which has any one 
of its members deprived of sight. The Abbe, 
as the head of the Royal Institution at Paris, 
was qualified, above all men, for such an 
undertaking. The translator has doue 
his duty ; and has, in an elegant dedication, 
adopted the illustrious JENNER for his pa- 
tron. : 

A sensible pamphlet has appeared under 
the title of Thoughts on Suicide, which, as a 
moral discourse, merits perusal,...though such 
doctrines can be of little service to the vic- 
tims of morbid sensibility, bad digestion, and 
a shattered nervous system. The physician, 
and change of scene, are,in all such cases, 
more wanted than the divine. 

Among the lighter effusions of the press, a 
Clever jeu d’esprit has appeared, under the 
title of Junius with his Vizor Up, by CEvipus 
ORoNoKo, tobacconist aud snuff-selier ; the 
object of which is to hold up to ridicule some 
recent publications on the supposed discovy- 
ery of the writer of Junius’s Letters. It was 
, sree at Oxford, and is evidentiy the pro- 

uction of some juvenile Oxonian, who has 
seized avery fair opportunity for the exer- 
cise of satire, and established some preten- 
sion to the title of satirist. Itis not quite fair 
to promulgate a discovery which has cost 
Mr. Oronoko so much pains and labour ; but 
we cannot resist the temptation of affording 
such a treat toour readers of the unveiling 
and revealing to them the unknown Junius, 
who, according to this author, was no other 
than Suert, the comedian !---Mon. Mag. 

MARRIED---Mr. H. B. Fearon, of Lon- 
don, author of a Tour through America, to 
Miss Thompson. A protest against the mar- 
riage ceremony, signed by the bride and 
bridegroom, was delivered (previous to its 
peree emacs) into the hands of the minister, 

y Mr. Fearon. It contained the following 
passages: ** The undersigned, being Protes- 
tant Dissenters, present to you the following 
protestagainst the marriage ceremony as at 
present performed, and to which according 
to the Jaws of England, they: are compelled 
to subscribe, Aggiost the marriage ceremo- 
ny they most solemnly protest, because it 
makes marriage a religious instead of a civil 
act ; because parts of the ceremony are high- 
ly indelicate, and must, to every correctly 
constituted mind, he extremely offensive ; 
because the man is 1equired to worship the 
woman, though the founder of Christianity’ 
bas declared, that God is the only object for 
the Christian to worship ; because it requires 
the recognition of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
than which uothing can be more oppressive 
to those who disbelieve conscientiously, and 
after patient investigation, that doctrine; 
and because, as warm and firm believers in 
the truth of Christianity, they disbelieve and 
abominate thedoctrine of the Trinity, in the 
name of which the marriage ceremony is pet- 
formed.” 





